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THE MONTHS AHEAD 
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HURRY ON METAL GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS, anything made from 
metal, ranging all the way from metal toys to household appliances. 
The supply of such things is short because of the steel strike. Stores ! 
will run out of many of them in the final rush. Hurry on other things, | 
too, if you can find the shopping time. On most non-metal goods, | 
the stores are well stocked, and many will have pre-Christmas sales | 
with bargains not to be ignored. 


RETAIL SALES are bound to boom this month. Holiday buying is the big 
stimulant. Those who can’t pay in cash are buying on credit, since the 
stores are offering easy-credit deals. Outlook now is for volume sales as 
good this year as last, but sales as measured by dollars are somewhat 
down, due to lower-priced goods. 


AFTER-CHRISTMAS SALES wil] not be quite as money-saving this 
year as last. ‘The price cuts will not be as deep, for the normal prices 
this year are lower, and there’s not as much overstocking. | 





A QUICK PICKUP in all business activity is now expected for early 1950. 
The pickup will come after the turn of the year, after the effects of the 
strikes have worn off. By January: steel and coal supplies normal again, 
men back at work, production booming. Pent-up demand for cars, ap- 
pliances, and construction materials will let loose a mild flood of buying. 
For most lines, the beginning of 1950 will be good—at least as good as 
just before the strikes. 


SIGNS FOR THE COMING SIX MONTHS are generally good. Not 
excellent, not bullish or boomish, but moderately satisfactory. The 
receding of business which started a year ago will halt temporarily, at 
least until mid-year when most of the dislocations caused by the strikes 
will be over. Business lines which made their adjustments in prices last 

















year will do pretty well. Those lines which have 
delayed adjusting prices downward may now 
find that sales will hold for a few months at 
present price levels. 


Cars, construction, appliances. 
These will be the big, important business props, 
first half of next year. Car production will get 
going again, after the winter’s slack and the cur- 
tailment caused by the steel shortage. Con- 
struction is good now, in those places where 
construction weather is good. It will get better 
in the spring, particularly in houses, and in 
building of schools, hospitals and public build- 
ings. Output of appliances will make for good 
business because inventories are now at rock 
bottom, and there is likely to be a rush to re- 
plenish them. 


Prices are going to get a little lower than 
now, but not much. A few may even go above 
recent levels, because of scarcities and intensi- 
fied demand. Many manufacturers who had in- 
tended to cut their prices in the next six months 
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Prices will get lower, but not much. 





will now delay until they can get a better meas- 
ure of the extra costs involved in wage raises and 
pensions. ‘These keep prices from coming 
down. They act as props or stilts beneath the 
price structure. 


Employment up again in January. Most 
of the workers laid off because of the strikes 
will be back at their jobs. The serious labor 
troubles will be over, so industry can look for- 
ward to uninterrupted output and sales. Pay 
will be good, too, in relation to prices, and this 
also will promote good business psychology. 


May or June may be a period of business 
hesitation and doubt. From this distance it 
looks as if it may be the time of the resumption 
of the moderate slide which was experienced 
late in the fall. Interruption of production by 
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the recent strikes gives an artificial stimulation 
to business in the few months ahead, but mere- 
ly delays the further readjustment to the May- 
June period. 


Activity and fair prosperity are in 
the picture for a couple of years after comple- 
tion of what the economists call the “adjust- 
ment,” which should be ended within the 
coming year. 


The wage peak for unions has been 
reached for the present, except for isolated 
cases. Wages are not likely to shift much high- 
er from present levels in the next six months. 
On the other hand, they won’t go down either. 
The unions will see to that. Many salaries of 
higher-paid people went down last vear, and 
this trend probably will continue in the future. 
It is part of the general movement to cut costs 
to meet the sales and price squeeze. 


Business competition will become 
even more acute in the next year than it has 
been in the past year. Many companies really 
got down to earth and scratched gravel this 
year. Some haven't quite done it, but they will. 
The competition thermometer, if there were 
such a thing, would stand higher next spring 
and summer than now. 


Union raiding is bound to be an annoy- 
ance in the future, because of the split-off of 
leftish unions from the CIO. Such unions, 
going independent, will be attacked by the regu- 
lar CIO and AFL unions for individual mem- 
bers and there will be a lot more local fussing, 
with employers and the public caught in the 
middle. The lovely dream of labor peace is 
still a dream. 


Politics, too, will keep the country 
stirred up. Politics will boil again in early 
January. Congress will be back, and the prin- 
cipal activity of Congress in the subsequent six 
months will be to brew campaign issues for the 
congressional elections. In this the Democrats 
probably have a tactical advantage, for they are 
“for” a lot of things which are desired by special 
groups, and the “for-issues’”’ usually make more 
votes than the generalized “against-issues.” 
Also the Democratic leadership, bad as it is, is 
less bad than that of the Republicans. 
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Election years are not bad for business. 


Business will not suffer as a result of the po- 
litical campaign. It seldom does. Business 
gets nervous and upset, but it is more of a men- 
tal phenomenon than a physical deterrent. 
Election years, contrary to the general theory, 
are not necessarily bad for business. 


War is not indicated, despite the bellicose 
gestures in the Balkans, aimed at Yugoslavia. 
There may be anxious days and weeks in the 
coming months, but Russia does not want a 
full-fledged war at this time. Or, at least, that 
is what our best military men and diplomats 
think. 


Food prices, with some exceptions, will 
have to adjust downward next year. The new 
farm law is designed to keep prices up, but the 
government simply doesn’t have enough money 
to do the job. The signs now are that 1950 
crops will be heavy (with good weather). So 
heavy, in fact, that prices will have to give, just 
to get the food off the market. If prices drop 
too far, Brannan, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
will fight hard again for his plan, the Brannan 
plan, which would allow prices to fall, but give 
direct subsidies to farmers. The consequences 
of this will be felt in next year’s political cam- 
paigns involving a struggle for the farm vote. 


Winter vacations will be as popular 
this year as last year. Transportation will be 
tough to get, particularly to points south and 
west. Bargain-seekers will crowd the air coaches 
and the tourist trains which offer fast and cheap 
service, with none of the frills. So if you're 
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planning an economy-type winter holiday, and 
haven’t made your reservations, chances are 
you re in for trouble. 

The plushier (and more expensive) hotels 
and resorts might be a little easier to get into. 
They're not as heavily booked as in the past— 
primarily because their usual trade has its eyes 
on such spots as Bermuda and the Bahamas, 
where dollars go a lot further in devalued 
pounds. Ultimately, there is likely to be some 
price cutting in this country to meet the foreign 
competition. 


Traveling abroad? if you're planning 
to be Europe-bound next year, better get your 
travel reservations in now. The big steamship 
lines are swamped with business. Most of them 
expect to be booked solid for tourist and cabin 
class travelers early in the year. The influx of 
Americans in Europe will begin in May and 
keep going right through August, by present 
signs. Devaluation is a big reason. Another 
seems to be that urge to see for one’s self 
what’s going on abroad. 


Color television wil] be a commercial 
activity, at a minimum of three to four years 
from now. It won't be any sooner than that, 
because the government first must issue the 
licenses, the sets have to be built, the trans- 
mitters erected, and the techniques perfected 
for color telecasting. The delay is annoying to 
a lot of people, on both the broadcasting and 
the viewing ends. But delay there must be, 
according to those who know. You can prob- 
ably count on color as a new big business—in 
1953 or 1954. 


Shoes for spring won't be any cheaper 
than now. Some styles, particularly for men, 
will even be a little more expensive, since they 
use more leather than women’s shoes and 
leather prices are on the upturn. Price cuts, if 
any, will be advertised for some women’s and 
children’s footwear. The cuts won’t be big or 
broad enough to pare many families’ spending 
for shoes. 

To overcome consumer resistance to the high 
prices, manufacturers and retailers will push 
new designs, particularly for men. The men 
can expect to see more “open weave” and 
casual types of shoes. There will even be some 
men’s shoes made of nylon, but most prospec- 
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tive purchasers will regard these innovations 
with plenty of cauticn and skepticism. 


Charge accounts. Getting bigger all 
the time, with no signs of a letup—at least until 
after the Christmas splurge. Next year: a con- 
tinued expansion of credit indicated, until re- 
tailers themselves decide to put the brakes on. 
The lack of government controls is one reason 
for the huge expansion. Another is the intense 
urge to offer loose credit as selling gets tougher. 
Most of the future growth in credit will be in 
long-term buying, for things such as cars and 
refrigerators, a trend which puts a mortgage on 
future income. The government hopes to try 
again next year to reimpose the credit controls. 
Don’t be surprised if some retailers go along, 
after they discover their credit accounts are 
almost over their heads. 


instalment buying of appliances is be- 
ing financed more and more by local banks. 
The practice will increase next year. It takes 
the pressure off local appliance dealers who 
need ready cash. It also presents a problem to 
the established finance companies which 
normally handle instalment deals. 


Houses. Next year’s construction will be 
big again, though not as big as this year when 
just short of a million new homes will have 
been started. Builders will start early to take 
advantage of the favorable market. They will 
concentrate on rental housing, and on houses 
designed to sell in the $10,000 to $12,000 
class. That’s where the demand is now. 

In some areas the volume of new construc- 
tion will be sufficient to force prices and rentals 
down, particularly on the older houses. 


Vets’ dividends will bea shot in the arm 
for business. In some cases, the effects are 
already being felt, as vets buy on credit, in 
advance of the dividend checks. The checks 
will be spread out over at least six months. ‘The 
spending will be good for all business. 


Government spending, estimated at 
43 billion dollars this year, will be no less than 
that for the next fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1951. The budget, which is now being made 
up, makes that clear. It simply reaffirms the 
basic economic fact that normal “peacetime” 
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budgets are now actual “wartime” budgets, 
only on a reduced scale. As of now, there is no 
indication of a cutback in this heavy spending 
in the next few years. 

The government will operate in the red this 
year, In an amount now estimated at close to 6 
billion dollars. Next year, a deficit at least of 
this size is likely. It will be even larger if in- 
come from taxes continues to slide off. 


More taxes will probably be urged, with 
the pressure on corporation incomes, capital 
gains, and high-bracket individuals. Higher 
rates on gifts and estates may be requested. 
Cuts have been promised on some of the ex- 
cises, particularly those which hurt retail sales. 

As for voting the increases, Congress isn’t 
likely to go along. It’s an election year. And 
one of the rules of an election year is to reduce 
taxes or let them alone. The 1950 strategy will 
be to let them alone. 


Note to employers: Beginning next 
month you can pay withholding taxes and 
social security taxes in a lump sum. Both can 
be filed with a single form, submitted quarterly 
to the tax collector. It will save on paper work. 
It will also do away with deposits of withheld 
income in local commercial banks. 


Farm items. More milk is being pro 
duced as a result of the boom in artificial breed- 
ing of dairy cows. The technique produces 
better cows, which in turn give more milk at 
less cost, say the farmers. 

Farming by airplane will be substantial busi- 
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Farm wages will continue downward. 
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ness next year, bigger even than the past year 
when 5,000 planes were in use by farmers. The 
planes are used for spraying, dusting, seeding, 
fertilizing, and weed control. 

Wages for the farm help will continue down- 
ward in the next few months. The cuts will 
spread as the number of farm workers in- 
creases. Most of the wage declines are moder- 
ate, but they represent a reversal of the trend 
since the war, and that is a fact worth noting. 

Big cuts in cotton acreage can be expected 
next year. Planting will be around one fifth 
below last year’s acreage. It will reduce the 
crop, and ease the burden on the government, 
which must buy up the surplus cotton so that 
prices won't fall. 


Cigaret production will be at an all- 
time record this year, around 8 billion more 
cigarets than last year, also a record. Next year, 
consumption is expected to continue high. 
Prices about the same, except in those states 
which place new or higher taxes on cigarets. 


Stock market activity is brightening 
after many months of lethargy. More investors 
are buying stocks, particularly the little in- 
vestors. Dividends fatter, too, reflecting pretty 
good profits. Lots of companies which had 
been investing their profits in big expansion 
programs have now about completed these 
programs. This leaves more money to be paid 
out to the stockholders. As a barometer of 
business activity, the stock market indicates 
fairly smooth sailing ahead. 


5 & 10 buying will expand in the next 
few mouths. The 5 & 10 prices are down, about 
10% to 20% under last spring, so there is more 
than normal fascination with the notions, the 
gadgets, and the other items the stores sell. 
The stores (which sell stuff in the $5 bracket 
too) have learned that there is more profit in 
big volume at cut prices than there is in 
higher-priced stuff. As a result, people are buy- 
ing more from them. It’s just another sign that 
the customers are watching their pennies again. 


Vaudeville has been taken out of the deep 
freeze and is getting back behind the footlights. 
Those four-a-day shows are already lining up 
the customers at a few big-town box offices. 
Now the trend is spreading. By next year there 


will be a revival of the old-time circuits which 
used to pack the house with jugglers and dance 
acts—before the day of talkies and television. 
No one can explain the unexpected throw- 
back to vaudeville’s old glories. Maybe it’s 
because people want a change from Hollywood. 





A revival of old-time vaudeville. 


Or maybe the customers enjoy seeing the real 
thing for a change, with the actors right up in 
front. It helps the lagging movie-theater busi- 
ness. And it’s good news for some of the old 
troupers who have been on ice for the past 15 or 
20) years. You'll be hearing about them again. 


Odds and Ends. Those sedan-type cars 
which can be converted to carryalls by re- 
moving the back seat are in demand by small 
grocers, butchers, traveling salesmen, and 
undertakers. . . . Calls from phone booths will 
cost a dime instead of a nickel in New York 
next year if present plans go through. This 
could set a pattern for other parts of the coun- 
try. . . . Newest use for television is at Alca- 
traz where, according to reports, the guards use 
T’V closed-circuits to keep an eye on prisoners 
in their cells. . . . Some unions are now think- 
ing of industry-wide pension plans which would 
permit transfer of pension benefits when 
workers move from job to job. . . . Advertising 
blurbs on downtown parking meters are being 
planned, the local community to get one third 
of the revenues. . . . Housewives who -lack 
time to shop may soon get a break from self- 
service groceries in trailers which will pull right 
up to the front door. ... Auto tire makers 
predict another 4% - 5% price jump this month. 

. Automatic transmissions will be available 
in the lowest-priced cars by next summer. .. . 
Women depositors are twice as numerous as 
men depositors in New York’s savings banks, 
according to a recent survey. . . . Tourists to 
Washington next year will find the remodeled 
Capitol equipped for television. 
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WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULX 
about her 


UPPOSE somebody handed you a stack of hundred dollar bills and said: 
“Here, invest this money and invest it wisely. It is absolutely all you are 
going to have to live on for the rest of your life. I haven’t time to tell you 

how. Just do the best you can.” 

If you are a wife (and this article is written for wives) that is not so much of a 
hypothetical case as it might appear. It could happen to you. 

Your husband is probably working hard, saving up a little money, buying life 
insurance and thus creating an estate. (It is an estate whether it is one dollar or a 
million dollars.) ‘This estate is for your protection. But maybe your husband has 
never got around to letting you in on the details. 

Has he ever explained his insurance program, for example, or why he bought 
that lot out on the edge of town, or when he plans to sell that stock he owns? No? 
Then he is probably not giving you all the protection he thinks he is. 
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A banker or a lawyer will tell you that money 
does not take care of itself. Even with the best 
advice, a woman handling money must make 
some decisions herself. You will be in a much 
better position to make those decisions later if 
your husband starts keeping you posted on his 
financial affairs right now. 

Maybe it is your fault that your husband has 
not done this already. Maybe you have not 
shown much interest. Or perhaps you still have 
the old-fashioned idea that you are sort of an 
inferior partner and cannot expect to have your 
husband’s full confidence. If so, you should get 





over it. If your husband is trying to accumulate 
an estate to protect his family, and most hus- 
bands are, then he will welcome your interest 


and participation. 


How much should you know about your hus- 
band’s financial affairs? The more the better. 
You should be fairly familiar with each of the 
following subjects. 


Who are your husband’s advisers? First, know 
the name of his lawyer. No estate can be settled 
satisfactorily without one. Second, know whom 
your husband would want you to consult about 
financial matters. Third, know the name of the 
life insurance agent who best understands your 
husband’s insurance program. It is possible that 
one person, an estate lawyer for example, could 
guide you on all problems—legal, financial and 
insurance. Or all three problems could be han- 
dled by the trust department of a bank. The 
point is, at least find out what your husband 
has in mind. 


is there a will? If so, who gets what? If there 
is no will, you do not automatically inherit all 
of your husband’s property. How much you get 
will depend on the laws of the state in which 
you live. | 


What about life insurance? A good part of 
your husband’s estate is probably made up of 
life insurance. He may have several policies 
and several kinds of policies. 

Here are some possibilities: (1) a policy to 
pay you a guaranteed monthly income for the 
rest of your life; (2) a policy to pay you a cash 
lump sum; (3) a combination policy that will 
give you a monthly income but will also permit 
you to draw up to a certain amount of cash 
in any one year; (4) an educational policy that 
will pay off only when a child reaches a certain 
age, usually college age; (5) a policy designed 
to pay off a debt or mortgage, such as the mort- 
gage on your home. 

Your husband may have set up his insurance 
plan so that you have no choice (or options, 
as they are called) as to whether you receive 
a lump sum or monthly payments. Or he may 
have left the choice open. Either way, you 
should know why your husband decided as he 
did, and what the purpose of each policy is. 

Note particularly: If the policies paid you 
a lump sum, you would have to invest the 
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money. How would you invest it—in what? 

Then figure out the total monthly income 
you could expect from the proceeds of the 
policies, plus social security. It may open your 
eyes—and your husband's! 

To get a clear picture of your husband's in- 
surance program, sit in on the next conference 
he has with his life insurance agent. The agent 
will be glad to explain the program and can do 
it better than your husband because the agent 
won't be as self-conscious. Caution: Don’t let 
the agent use you as an unwitting tool in efforts 
to sell your husband more insurance. Your hus- 
band may need more insurance, but let him 
make the decision himself. 


What is your family’s financial status? You 
should have a pretty good idea of the sources of 
your husband’s income, how much comes in, 
how much goes out, how much is retained as 
savings. Here is an excellent way of educating 
vourself. It takes a little work but is worth it. 
Volunteer to balance the bank statement each 
month. Your husband will probably be happy 
to hand over the task. And you will be kept in- 
formed automatically on the family’s financial 
status and cost of living. 

Be your husband’s personal bookkeeper, if you 


think you can manage it. That means, in addi- 
tion to balancing the bank statement, keeping 
a record of his assets and liabilities. The assets, 
of course, are savings and checking accounts, 
stocks, bonds, personal property and real estate. 
The liabilities are debts, money owed on the 
car, the unpaid portion of the mortgage, etc. 


What property do you own? Can you make a 
list of the family property, write down the mar- 
ket value of each item, whether it is owned 
jointly or by your husband alone, and what his 
purpose was in acquiring it? But whatever his 
original purpose, you need not be bound by 
it forever. These are changing times! 

Your husband may own a piece of land. Did 
he buy it to build on someday? Or did he buy 
it as a speculation? What is it worth now? 
Should it be held indefinitely or sold? What 
real estate agent would he recommend? 

If your husband owns stocks, has he bought 
them for income or because he thinks they will 
go up in value? Should they be sold? The only 
way you will ever know these things is by taking 
a careful interest in what your husband is doing. 
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is your husband in business for himself? If 
your husband is working on salary or engaged 
in a profession, you probably do not need to 
know much about his business aftairs—what 
goes on at the office. But if he is an independ- 
ent businessman, owning his own business, 
much of his personal estate may be tied up in 
the goodwill and reputation of the business, 
Those assets would be lost if the business were 


to lapse for any length of time. So perhaps you | 4 


should be prepared to step in. 

You should know whom he deals with, what 
commitments he has in the way of leases and 
contracts. If he is in a partnership, does he 
have a prearranged agreement whereby his part- 
ner will buy his interest in the business? 


Could you get cash in an emergency? Some- 
day you may need money for hospital bills, es- 
tate taxes or other expenses. Has some method 
been worked out so that you could get cash im- 
mediately? 


Where are records and papers kept? Know 
the location of life insurance policies, stocks, 
birth records, deeds, etc. ‘They should be kept 
in one place, preferably a safe deposit box. 


is your family a real partnership? A family is 
a sort of enterprise engaged in the business 
of living. Each of you—you and your husband— 
heads a department. But in modern companies, 
an executive must have a well-rounded knowl- 
edge of the whole business. If your family is 
to continue to function smoothly through every 
emergency, you must know a good deal about 
your husband’s financial affairs. 

If you are a little sensitive about raising 
the subject with your husband, leave this arti- 
cle where he can see it. It should give him 
the idea. 








HERE IS A CHECK LIST that will help you to 
condense the vital information you 
need about your husband’s financial 
affairs. Tear out this page, ask your 
husband for the information, fil] in 
the blanks. (Use pencil so you can 
revise the information each year.) 
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THINGS TO WRITE FOR... 


Useful pamphlets, reports, books. Write directly to the 
publisher or sponsor for them; we do not have copies for 
distribution. Give us your suggestions for other titles. 





(_] 64 Key Questions for Sales Manage- 
ment...- A checklist for sales ex- 
ecutives to help them determine 
the strong and weak points in 
their companies’ selling pro- 
grams. There are questions on 
sales goals, policies, supervision, 
service, promotion and research. 
Write to Barrington Associates, 
Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Free. 


() We Drivers.... Offers operating 
information and safety sugges 
tions for motorists. ‘There are 
chapters telling how to drive in 
city traffic, on hills and slippery 
roads, and how to park, apply 
brakes, and signal correctly. A 
36-page booklet. Write to Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., General Mo- 
tors Building, Detroit 2, Mich. 
Free. 


C] For Pete’s Sake.... The story of 
how Portland cement workers 
have made their jobs safer. An 
18-page pamphlet. Write to 
the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, 33 West Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. Free. 


[] Medular Coordination, What Is It? 
How Does It Work? Will it Help Reduce 
Housing Costs? ... A 20-page, illus- 
trated booklet prepared by the 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to answer questions 
about modular _ coordination. 
Write to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price 15 cents. 


[_] Premium Pay, Holiday and Shift Pro- 
visions in Selected Union Agreements, 
1948-1949.... A study of current 
premium-pay practices found in 
464 collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. Nearly 2% million work- 
ers in 34 manufacturing and non- 


manufacturing industries are 
covered in this survey. A 40- 
page pamphlet. Write to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Free. 


(_] What’s the U.S. to You? A Quiz. ... 
To achieve more representative 
and responsible government, 
more citizens must vote and 
take an active role in politics. 
This 16-page leaflet contains 
suggestions and questions on 
how to participate in local pol- 
itics. Write to the League of 
Women Voters of the U. S., 726 
Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Price 10 cents. 


[_] Home Freezers, Their Selection and 
Use.... Discusses points to be 
considered when purchasing a 
home freezer, the costs of owner- 
ship and operation, and ways to 
obtain maximum value. A 16- 
page U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture publication. Write to 
the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 10 cents. 


(] information Sources for Small Busi- 
nesses. ... 1 his is the third revised 
edition of a useful index of 
information sources. Includes 
many references on how to start 
and operate a small business. A 
94-page booklet. Write to the 
Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. Price 
50 cents. 


[|] How Peoples Work Together. ... 
Explains the aims and functions: 


of all the United Nations de- 
partments and specialized agen- 
cies. Prepared by the Depart- 
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ment of Public Information of 
the UN, this 52-page booklet 
contains numerous photographs, 
charts and graphs. Write to 
the Manhattan Publishing Co., 
225 Lafayette St., New York 12, 
N. Y. Single copies 50 cents. 


(] A Date With Your Future.... De- 
fines ordinary, group and indus- 
trial life insurance and the differ- 
ent types of insurance policies. 
Presents insurance plans to meet 
the needs of single women and 
married couples in different age 
groups. A 28-page, illustrated 
booklet. Write to the Institute 
of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Free. 


(_] New Interiors for Old.... Con- 
tains 79 ideas for remodeling 
and repairing rooms and general 
suggestions on how to get start- 
ed. A 32-page, illustrated book- 
let. Write to the Advertising 
Department, The Upson Co., 
Lockport, N. Y. Price 25 cents. 


(_] The Miracle of America.... The 
story of a nation’s industrial 
progress. Shows how machines 
make more jobs and how in- 
creased production means a bet- 
ter standard of living for Amer- 
icans. A 20-page pamphlet with 
illustrations and charts. Write 
to the Advertising Council, Inc., 
25 West 45th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. Single copies free. 


(_] Employe Communications for Better 
Understanding.... Here is a new 
pamphlet outlining an effective 


two-way information program 
between employers and em- 
ployes. Suggests media and 


techniques for telling employes 
about company policies, prod- 
ucts, services, financial opera- 
tions and problems. A 30-page 
booklet. Write to the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th St., New York 20, 
N. Y. Single copies free. 


(] Silent Selling.... This 16-page 
booklet says sales are often lost 
because salesmen talk too much 
and too fast. The customer 
should have a chance to talk and 
to think. Write to the Upde- 
graff Press, Ltd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Price 30 cents. 
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COUNT ’EM: 





150 MILLION CUSTOMERS 


The 1950 census will be the biggest market survey ever taken 





. THE last 10 years whole new cities have 
appeared on the map of the United States. 
A whopping big new generation of kids has 
been born, and complete populations have 
moved from one end of the country to the 
other and back again. 

This has played hob with the accuracy of 
figures on population, housing, employment, 
income, consumption, and all the rest of the 
vital market information upon which much 
business planning is based. 

Whether your business is nation-wide or 
city-wide, the data you use is probably based 
on estimates using the 1940 census as a bench 
mark. ‘These “educated guesses” may be the 
best available through modern sampling meth- 
ods, but by now the usefulness of the 1940 
census has worn pretty thin. 

To set the record straight and bring it up 
to date the Bureau of the Census will set out 
on April 1, 1950, to find out what happened to 
the United States in this wartime decade. 
Lights are burning late in the planning offices 
at Census Bureau’s sprawling headquarters in 
Suitland, Md., as its statisticians hurry to com- 
plete their plans to collect, tabulate and pub- 
lish the staggering mountain of statistics. 

Simultaneously the bureau will undertake 
three separate censuses: a Census of Housing, 
a Census of Agriculture, and a Census of Popu- 
lation. Total cost: an estimated 86 million dol- 
lars. 

It is expected that these censuses will show 
that the years 1940 to 1950 were years of unbe- 
lievable growth, change and upheaval, more 
so than any previous decade in this century. 

On a nation-wide basis, we know the popu- 
lation has jumped about 18 million since 1940; 
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the number of people at work has increased 
about 13 million; the farm population has 
dropped nearly 3 million, while city population 
has increased more than 10 million. 

But nobody really knows what happened in 
individual counties, townships and _ cities. 
Population estimates for the state of Illinois 
show that there has been a 9.8% increase since 
1940—but in Putnam County, III., a trial cen- 
sus run indicates that population of that county 
has dropped 11% in the same period. That's 
the kind of pin-point data that business needs 
for its marketing and distribution planning. 
The only way to get this fine breakdown is to 
go from one door to the next until you have 
all the answers. 

What about your town, your county, your 
market? How many houses have been built 
since 1940? How many people own radios or 
television sets? What’s the market value of 
real estate? How many people use oil for 
heating? How many use coal? How many 
children of school age are there, how many 
Negroes, how many people over 60? What is 
the average income, the average rental paid? 
What do people do to make a living? 

If you do business with farmers, you'll get 
the same kind of breakdown for rural areas. 
How many farms are electrified? How much 
income did farmers make from crops? How 
much from other sources? How many have 
washing machines? Home freezers? Electric 
stoves? ‘Telephones? Milking machines? 

This is the kind of detailed information the 
census takers will get when they start their 
fact-finding spree four months from now. 
When they are through, and the high-speed 
calculating machines have done their work, 
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the statistical profile of the United States will 
have been brought up to date—county by 
county, township by township, city by city. 
To be absolutely sure that census informa- 
tion will serve the needs of American _busi- 
nessmen, a Technical Advisory Committee 


_ system has been used in planning. Experts 


from private industry, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S.A., the American Statis- 
tical Association, and government agencies 
have worked with the Census Bureau’s own 
crack statisticians to make the 1950 census the 
most valuable of all. 

Hardest part of the job was to reconcile de- 
mands from every quarter for special questions 
of interest to only one industry or one local- 
ity, and to pare down the size of the “schedule,” 
as the census questionnaire is called. Painstak- 
ingly the advisory groups and the census stat- 
isticians have weighed the importance of every 
question to be asked. 

The nearly finished schedule isn’t exactly 
bare-boned. It is printed on both sides of a 
19-by-22-inch sheet of paper. On one side is 





the population census, on the other the hous- 
ing census. Agriculture schedules are separate 
and will be mailed to every farmer and collected 
later by the census enumerators. 

It will take only three weeks for the 140,000 
enumerators to collect the raw facts. But then 
begins the long, intricate job of checking each 
questionnaire for accuracy, putting the in- 
formation on punch cards for machine tabu- 
lation, and adding it all up. 

By law, the President must have the popu- 
lation figures in his hands by December 1, 1950, 
so he can tell Congress the number of repre- 
sentatives to which each state is entitled. Be- 
yond that first population count, the rest of 
the information in the census will not begin 
to appear until April 1951. From then on, it 
will flow from the Government Printing Of- 
fice to the public in a steady stream until the 
end of 1952. 

The result? An invaluable report on 10 
years of growth and change in the U.S.A. 
The biggest market survey ever taken. Hun- 
dreds of facts about 150 million customers. 





Want a Job Ringing Doorbells? 


tte 35 million dollars worth of potential 
political patronage is wrapped up in the 
1950 census, and this time it’s all Democratic 
Party patronage. The party in power has tradi- 
tionally benefited by this big windfall. Here’s 
how it works. 

If your district has a Democratic congress- 
man, he will send the Bureau of the Census a 
list of qualified candidates for supervisor of the 
census in his district. If you have a Republican 
representative, he will have nothing to say about 
it. Instead, the Census Bureau will receive 
suggestions from the local or state Democratic 
Party officials. The district supervisors will 
in turn select the 140,000 enumerators who will 
do the doorbell ringing. That’s where the pat- 
ronage comes in. 

Census Bureau officials proposed last year 
that schoolteachers be used in the nose-count- 
ing job, giving the kids a week’s vacation. Leg- 
islators would have none of this, and the teach- 
ers didn’t like the idea so well either, so it will 
remain in the hands of the politicians. 
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This is not as bad as it sounds. Enumerators 
must pass an employment test before they are 
hired. In addition, there is a trained corps of 
workers available in the people who helped 
make the 1948 Census of Business. 

If you are a policeman or a tax collector, you 
aren’t eligible to become an enumerator. Too 
many people would run the other way when 
they saw you coming. 

Census takers will be paid on a piece-rate 
basis and will probably average about $8 a day 
for the three weeks it will take to complete the 
job. Total budget for all of the field work is 
35 million dollars. 

Statisticians anticipate a high standard of 
accuracy in the final figures. They have set up 
the census so that it’s nearly foolproof. Each 
questionnaire will be edited to see that all the 
information it contains is accurate and consis- 
tent. 

If there is any difference between a “Repub- 
lican census” and a “Democratic census,” no 
one has yet discovered it. 
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SELL WHAT'S IN THEM 





EXT time you go to the grocery store, 
notice the number of products sold in 
packages that can be turned into cardboard cut- 
outs of houses, trains, trucks, buses or planes. 
Notice, too, in other stores, how many na- 
tional advertisers are now using containers and 
cartons that can be transformed into various 
kinds of toys. 

There are good reasons why more and more 
of these packages are being used. ‘They are in- 
expensive and effective; they build goodwill and 
increase sales. 

Created by the Specialty Division of the Con- 
tainer Corp. of America, these packages are 
based on the simple principle that the package 
itself can be a premium, an additional value ob- 
tained by a customer when he buys an adver- 
tised cereal or radio battery. 

Premiums have long been regarded as great 
sales boosters. General Mills, considered the 
leading U.S. authority on package cutouts, can 
testify to their effectiveness. 

General Mills has interested millions of chil- 
dren in building a cardboard town called “Fron- 
tier Town,” made from nine different packages 
of a General Mills cereal plus additional cutout 
sheets and a ground plan which can be pur- 
chased for 40 cents. ‘The village occupies nearly 
16 square feet when completely set up. 

General Mills has also offered a “Model 
City.” Quaker Oats Co. has offered a “Model 
Farm.” 

Obviously, such premiums encourage plenty 
of children to eat the contents of a lot of pack- 
ages of the advertisers’ products. 
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Container Corp. redesigned a radio-battery 
carton for the Radio Corp. of America so that 
after the batteries were removed the container 
could easily be turned into an 18-inch truck. 

The New York Central and Santa Fe rail- 
roads offered a series of cutouts of their special 
trains to their passengers. The Kellogg Co., 
makers of breakfast foods, got so excited about 
the cutouts that they asked permission from the 
railroads to order several hundred thousand 
copies of the trains to give away as premiums. 

Container Corp. says that cutout premiums 
become completely identified with any com- 
pany which uses them. 

A small manufacturer using 100,000 pack- 
ages a year, the company declares, can adopt 
cutout packages as easily as a huge corporation. 
The cutouts are not necessarily more expensive 
than ordinary printed cartons. 

Container Corp. works out ideas suggested 
by customers or develops cutout designs itself 
for package premiums. The customers pay the 
expenses for necessary art work and Container 
Corp. makes its profit merely in the manufac- 
ture of packages after a design is approved. By 
helping its customers increase sales, it sells more 
of its own product—cardboard containers. 





SLOTTIES INCREASE SALES, T00 


LOTTIES, another product of Con- 

tainer Corp., are gay little three-di- 
mensional figures of people and animals, 
made of heavy colored cardboard, which 
stand six to eight inches high. 

No nails, tacks or glue are needed to 
assemble them. They are put together by 
merely pushing the various pieces out of 
the die-cut cardboard and slotting them 
together. 

Bowman Dairy Co. of Chicago distrib- 
uted among its customers two slotties— 
one of them in a children’s story book. 
The premiums were advertised in news- 
papers and on the radio. 

After the first day’s advertising, re- 
quests were so heavy that Bowman tripled 
its print order, and eventually secured one 
new customer from every five requests for 
the premium. 
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Oh, The Christmas Neckties 


|y. seeie IES remain the No. 1 Christmas gift 
for men. And the neckties given to men this 
Christmas will be brighter in color and more daz- 
zling in pattern than ever before. 

The reason: 85% of men’s ties sold in this 
country are bought by women. The manufactur- 
ers, who do a whopping business of more than 190 
million dollars annually, have been concentrating 
for 15 years on colors and designs which attract 
women even if they do not always please men. 

Among recent innovations are ties bearing friv- 
olous sayings in French. There is “heraldic neck- 
wear,” which features brilliant “coats of arms’’ for 
people in prominent occupations. A line of 48 
ties, each portraying the “spirit and symbol” of 
one of the 48 states, is now on the market. 


The necktie manufacturers claim that the ayv- 
erage American husband owns 18 ties; that the 
leading colors are red, blue, brown and green, in 
that order; that the ordinary man wears his newest 
ties most frequently but hates to throw his old 
ones away. 

Necktie researchers say that the tie, as an article 
of apparel, is only 300 years old. The average 
price of ties today is $1.50, whereas King James 
II of England is supposed to have paid $600 for 
three cravats. 

People with expensive tastes, however, can still 
be accommodated. In 1944 a Miami, Fla., store 
advertised ties at $2,500 each. Even today in New 
York City you can pay $400 for a single necktie. 

Conservative ties, with quiet designs and colors, 
are still made. But the industry, with an eye to 
its best market, expects the modern bold and 
splashy patterns to hold their lead. 





College Students’ Clothes 


F YOU have the idea that college students al- 

ways wear sloppy clothes, look at the revealing 
facts that Campus Advertising recently dug up in 
an exclusive survey for Apparel Arts, a trade mag- 
azine. One thousand men at 25 leading colleges 
in 20 states, representing every section of the coun- 
try, were queried. 

More than half these students said that good 
style is the principal feature they look for in 
clothes. If you want to sell to the campus crowd, 
be sure your wares are fashion-correct. 

The average male student spends a little more 
than $200 annually on wearing apparel. Two out 
of three buy suits in the $50-$70 price range. Al- 


most half buy shoes which retail at $9 to $13 and 
shirts which are in the $2.50 to $3.95 bracket. 

Gathering such data, as well as doing promotion 
and merchandising, is the main job of Campus 
Advertising, which works on a fee basis for national 
advertisers and retailers. 

In its regular work the agency uses 1,200 stu- 
dents, both girls and men, at high schools and col- 
leges. These students cooperate with local dealers 
in publicizing and advertising products. Campus 
Advertising collaborates with dealers in 350 com- 
munities scattered through 46 states. 

Campus Advertising, which concentrates on the 
student market, claims that its own research indi- 
cates that college and high school students need 
special attention and a special kind of promotion 
from apparel manufacturers. 











Smells for He-Men 


HEN a man soothes his skin with an after- 

shave lotion and grooms his hair with a 
pleasant-smelling concoction, he gives sweet en- 
couragement to a young industry now rising from 
a bad postwar fall. 

As the postwar hunt for consumer dollars 
got hot, some 329 makers of men’s toiletries faded 
down to a dozen. Today seven brands control 
about 75% of the business, and four brands do 
60% of the volume. 

Those who survived are wiser than they were 
four years ago. They know: 
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& Men’s toiletries must be kept out of the lux- 
ury class. Consequently, containers have been 
greatly simplified and prices have been slashed. 
Many matched sets of preparations now sell for 
$2.25 to $3.50, as against $10 to $25 in 1945. 
& The business must be on a year-round basis. 
Previously, Christmas and Father’s Day sales ac- 
counted for 85% of the volume. Now buyers are 
appealed to throughout the year by advertisements 
in men’s and women’s magazines. 

The level of business has dropped from 25 mil- 
lion dollars in sales, immediately after the war, to 
15 million dollars in 1948. But the industry 
thinks that this was the bottom and that sales are 
now on the rise. 
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A BOOKSELLER’S WORRY 








Says Mr. Campbell: 
HE current rumpus in the book trade is 
primarily due to the fact that three major 
branches of the industry—booksellers, pub- 
lishers and book clubs—all compete with each 
other for the customer's dollar. 

The most troublesome phase of the problem 
is the relationship between the book club on 
the one hand, and the publisher and the book- 
seller on the other. ‘The competition between 
the publisher and the bookseller is of less con- 
sequence than the unfair competition aspects 
of the growing fight between booksellers and 
book clubs. A unique situation has long exist- 
ed in the book trade whereby the publishers 
and the author of a book have made special ar- 
rangements with such organizations as Book-of- 
the-Month Club and Literary Guild. 

Although book clubs achieved their success 
on the principle of having a panel of critics 
choose books for the nation’s readers, growing 
competition forced them to vary their tech- 
nique. The Literary Guild and several other 
clubs owned by Doubleday & Co. began mak- 
ing fantastic offers of two, three, four and even 
as many as eight books “free’’ as inducements 
to customers to join. The Book-of-the-Month 
Club played the game in its own way by “giv- 
ing away” four volumes of Shakespeare and 
other classics. 

These so-called “gift premiums,” as well as 
the frequent cut in prices on books sold by 
the clubs, are all made possible by the plan by 
which publishers permit clubs to print their 
own books on the basis of low royalty pay- 
ments. Books bought by the retailer cost him 
at least double the cost to the club. The book- 
seller has been able to compete with the clubs 
only because most regular book buyers have 
not liked the clubs’ choices. 
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The soapbox speaker this month is Robert B. Campbell, Los Angeles, Cal., 
president of the American Booksellers Association, who gives his views 


on the big fight among booksellers, book clubs and book publishers. 


With all these problems it’s a wonder that 
the book-selling business is as good as it is. 
The consumption of books, while off from the 
wartime peak, is still gratifyingly high. Trade 
problems worry the booksellers more than the 
decline in sales. The wrangling within the 
industry now seems to be coming to a head, 
and changes in the distributive setup may be 
forced by the government. ‘The bookseller, 
tiring of making vain complaints, has dumped 
the whole matter in the lap of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The book trade has other things to worry 
about, too. Of all the printed media, books 
have consistently fared worse at the hands of 
the Post Offce Department and Congress. 

Since 1941, when books and magazines 
shared the postage rate of 1% cents a pound, 
the book rate has been raised three times to a 
point where booksellers are now paying 8 
cents for the first pound and 4 cents for each 
additional pound, or an increase of 433% and 
166% respectively. The rap for these increases 
has been taken by the bookseller, who pays the 
cost of delivery of books both to his store and 
often to his customers. 

Some booksellers are worrying about tele- 
vision, though books apparently have less to 
fear than radio and the movies. ‘Those who 
see doom behind every new invention belong 
to the same crowd who saw the end of the 
printed word as a means of communication 
in the early days of radio. Far more books are 
sold today than were ever sold before radio. 

The bookseller is happy that the customers 
are still coming to see him. . But he wishes 
the trade could put its own house in order, and 
enable him to make enough profit so that it 
would not be necessary to subsidize his book 
department by selling records, greeting cards 
and other items. 
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ID YOU get the idea from the recent Sen- 

ate investigation of ‘‘5-percenters” that 
there is something dishonest or unethical in 
hiring a Washington representative to aid in 
contacts with the federal government? 

If so, you got the wrong idea. Most of the 
business representatives in the capital are above- 
board and entirely ethical in their operations, 
and their function is a useful one. 

What's more, not all of them are “percent- 
ers.’ Many work for flat fees or salaries and 
expenses, although some are also paid a per- 
centage of whatever government contracts they 
help their clients obtain. 

They are not lobbyists. Washington is filled 
with le»byists of various kinds, who appear be- 
fore congressional committees and talk to con- 
gressmen about pending legislation. But the 
kind of Washington representative mislabeled 
a “percenter’” deals exclusively with the exec- 
utive departments. 

These business representatives don’t “sell in- 
fluence.” ‘They do chores—necessary and valu- 
able chores for business firms. Not trivial 
chores such as obtaining hotel reservations, but 
work requiring a high degree of technical skill 
and experience. 

Most large business concerns maintain their 
own staffs of Washington representatives. ‘They 
have worked in the capital for years and are 
well-known. 

Hundreds of small business firms, unable to 
employ their own staffs, hire the services of in- 
dependent agents. The great majority of these 
agents, too, are well-known and reputable. 
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They are specialists—men who know their 
way around among the scores of bureaus and 
multitudes of officials. They can get informa- 
tion and do dozens of other jobs which the 
individual small businessman has neither time 
nor knowledge to do quickly for himself. 

A good Washington representative needs 
alertness, initiative and the patience to do a 
lot of slow, persistent pushing of the interests 
of business firms for which he is a legitimate 
agent. 

He may have to send his companies expert 
reports involving accurate comments on current 
happenings. 

He must, at times, drop everything else to 
expedite a client’s papers. He must have the 
experience and skill to handle complicated ne- 
gotiations. 

As for promoting sales, the technique required 
is highly specialized. Government purchases to- 
day are so strictly competitive that a manufac- 
turer must have every shred of information 
before he can bid intelligently. 

Sometimes it is a complicated job for a com- 
pany merely to obtain an invitation to bid on 
a contract. 

The Washington representative must know 
his companies intimately to perform this initial 
function. He must see that the companies’ 
names are filed in appropriate procurement of- 
fices and included in lists of qualified prospec- 
tive bidders. 

Even this is no real assurance that a stream 
of invitations will flow from Washington to 
each company. 
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There may be 500 names on a list and only 
50 invitations to be mailed. Which companies 
are the lucky ones? 

Generally, the lucky ones are those best 
known to the procurement officers as specializ- 
ing in a particular field. 

Next comes a random selection of names 
from the list. But a company gets few govern- 
ment contracts merely by waiting for the light- 
ning to strike. Every company has a right to 
make a request for an invitation, but unless its 
executives know a contract is pending, they 
naturally cannot apply for the proper bidding 
forms. 

The Washington representative, generally, 
may thumb through hundreds of papers and 
search in different offices for invitations. Only 
after he has checked with a bureau’s engineers 
can he feel sure that a particular invitation is 
squarely in line with the facilities and know- 
how of one of his companies. 

After the invitation has been sent, the next 
step requires cooperation at the other end, the 
company end. The company should immedi- 
ately tell its representative whether it wants to 
enter a bid. 

At this juncture another sort of search is 
required. All information on previous procure- 
ments of the item, award prices and additional 
technical matters are located by the Washing- 
ton representative and reported back. 

The company may have questions about spec- 
ications, testing or inspection. The answer to 
each is vital. 

After the bid is prepared, the Washington 
representative gives it a final review to be sure 
that any exceptions are properly stated. 

Attendance at the bid opening, a tabulation 
of bids and a check on final awards are routine 
actions which the representative must handle. 
And handle on time. 

This hard work doesn’t fit into the current 
idea of the ‘‘5-percenter.” 

Plainly, open bidding protects the govern- 
ment from almost all forms of abuse in its vast 
purchasings. Where irregularities are found, and 
irregularities are rare, they are usually in agencies 
where purchasing is not one of the important 
functions. 

In the whole picture of procurement, most 
Washington business representatives would not 
dream of working on a straight commission 
basis. Such a method of doing business obvious- 
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ly involves financial risks that the representa- 
tives won't incur. 

The 5-percenter who merely throws cocktail 
parties for congressmen and important procure- 
ment ofhcials may satisfy the vanity of his client. 
But when the bids are opened there is usually 
nothing for the client. 

The old-time, knowledgeable Washington 
business representative, however, is still in there 
pitching for the company he represents. 

An enormously valuable service the repre- 
sentative gives lies beyond both sales promotion 
and contracts. The federal government touches 
industrial activities in many ways. There are 
rules and regulations to be kept abreast of. A 
company may have problems the government 
wants to know about. These may involve im- 
ports of raw materials, the purchase of govern- 
ment property, relaxation of controls. 


ND through all his work the able Washing- 
ton business representative must have 
what amounts to a harmonious point of view. 
He should believe that one fundamental pur- 
pose of the government is to help business. 

It is this combination of experience and phi- 
losophy that helps the representative handle 
complicated negotiations. 

To know what not to do is as important as 
to know what to do. That is why the represent- 
ative keeps away from congressmen when deal- 
ing with the executive agencies. Old-line career 
men in government have principles. They re- 
sent and subtly resist political pressure. 

There is some politics involved occasionally 
in government business but pressure is always 
unsure and often likely to backfire. 

Generally speaking, there are no smoke-filled 
rooms from which politicians maneuver con- 
tracts with the same ease with which they light 
their cigars. Government business is ethical 
business. Sometimes it seems involved but the 
complications themselves are safeguards. 

The recent big smoke about the 5-percenters 
came more from politicians’ cigars than from 
any bonfire of burning facts. The established 
legitimate Washington representatives are use- 
ful both to the government and to business. 





What are the facts about lobbying? 
Watch for an article on this subject in 
the January issue of this magazine. 
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GROW YOUR OWN MUSHROOMS 
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F you think a mushroom is just something 

that got into a can of soup by mistake, you 
probably should stick to raising African violets. 
But if you have reached the point where you 
can’t think of a steak without thinking of the 
mushrooms broiled on top of it, there is a 
hobby made to order for you. 

Of the more than 70 million pounds of 
mushrooms produced in the U.S. last year, 
many thousands of pounds were home-grown 
—by people like yourself interested solely in 
mushrooms for their own tables. 

But before you plunge into this venture, 
there are three rather specific requirements of 
which you should be aware: One, you must 
have a spare room, preferably a cellar; two, you 
must be prepared to follow directions with pa- 
tience and faithfulness; and three, you must 
refuse to listen to discouragement. Many who 
have grown mushrooms will tell you that they 
are harder and more troublesome to raise than 
babies. 

If your interest survives these obstacles, you 
are ready for the advice which the Mushroom 
Supply Co., of Toughkenamon, Pa., has to 
offer. 

Build the beds in tiers three to six beds high, 
with each bed about two feet above the one 
below. Make the bottom one six inches off 
the floor. Beds may be three to six feet wide; 
they should be six to eight inches deep. 

Compost preparation is vitally important. 
Get fresh horse manure in which the bedding 
is wheat straw. Don’t use old manure. Use 
one ton of it for each 60 square feet of bed. 
Put all the manure in a pile about four feet 
deep. After a week turn the pile with forks. 
Break and mix all parts and sprinkle with water 
if moisture is needed. Repeat after another 
week and even a third and fourth time, until 
the manure is well broken and mixed. 

By then the compost will be black through- 
out. There should be enough moisture to 
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all you need is a basement—and lots of patience 


show when it is squeezed. ‘The temperature of 
the heap itself will have been around 130° F, 
during this process. 

Place the compost on the bottom bed. Make 
it level and smooth. Tight packing isn’t neces- 
sary; the fork is the best tool. Then make the 
second bed, and so on up the tier. 

Separation of the compost temporarily lowers 
temperature, so you should keep the room 
closed tightly until the bed temperature rises 
again to at least 125° F. Hold it there, to kill 
insects. After the beds begin to dry, the room 
should be opened and cooled. 

Plant the mushroom spawn when the beds 
fall to 70° as they dry out with ventilation. 
Dried and crumbled spawn is planted at a two- 
inch depth in spots eight to ten inches apart. 

After two weeks inspect a piece of spawn. 
If white mycelia, or silklike threads, have 
grown from the spawn pieces and almost met, 
the bed is ready for a casing of soil. 

Then you spread sifted clay loam or plain 
loam evenly on the surface to a one-inch depth. 
Thereafter ventilation is important. Remem- 
ber that outside air is necessary, but keep 
out drafts. 

The temperature should be constant; the 
spawn should be carried three weeks at 70°, 
then at 60°. 

When the spawn fills the beds about six 
weeks after spawning, it is capable of produc- 
ing mushrooms. Light sprayings of water 


. usually are necessary to bring the crop along, 


but the water should not penetrate the casing 
soil into the compost. 

Just before the mushrooms open out they 
should be picked. ‘The roots should be pulled 
with the mushroom and cut off. If left in 
the soil these become moldy. 

The beds should produce mushrooms for 
three to six months, and you will have the satis- 
faction of having grown a delicacy for your 


table. 
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Baltimore concern shows what can be done, 
and how to make money doing it 





OST small businesses can’t afford manage- 

ment consultants, financial experts or 
other high-priced talent to help them out of 
tight spots. Often they founder for lack of it. 
But in Baltimore, Md., an unusual firm has 
been filling that need for the community for 
the last 35 years—and making money at it. 

Known as the Industrial Corp.—something 
of a misnomer—the firm often is described as 
the outstanding example of the successful com- 
munity organization to encourage independent 
enterprise. 

This wonder-working concern not only res- 
cues existing companies which happen to be 
in financial difficulties. It also induces outside 
industries to move to the Baltimore area and 
helps them make the move. It finds backers 
for new enterprises. And it often negotiates 
the financing which growing concerns need to 
expand. 

Recently a man who invented a plywood mast 
for television aerials called on the corporation 
for assistance in marketing the device. Another 
with a design for a 10-story parking garage, to 
take automobiles off crowded Baltimore streets, 
wanted the same kind of help. 

At the same time it was considering those 
problems, the corporation was helping a doctor 
and his wife decide whether they should put 
any more money into a small mining develop- 
ment. 

These are merely samples of the kind of serv- 
ice the corporation has been providing since 
its organization back in 1915. It was created to 
carry out the recommendations which grew 
from an elaborate survey to determine how to 
attract industries to Baltimore. 
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Despite its quasi-civic mission, the corpora- 
tion was set up as a private enterprise. Its spon- 
sors decided at the outset that it should stand 
on its own financial feet. 

The theory was, and still is, that it would 
have no right advising other businesses how to 
run their affairs if it could not run its own prof- 
itably. As a result, its dividends averaged 
2.75% until a major portion of the stock was 
retired. The remainder now is yielding 6%. 

As one of its first projects, the corporation 
was instrumental in the establishment of a small 
company to make tool steel, which has since be- 
come one of the nation’s largest producers of 
stainless steel. It also collaborated in the for- 
mation of the city’s first cinder block manufac- 
turing company. 

At the end of the first 25 years of its opera- 
tions, the firms it had served were grossing 40 
million dollars annually and employing more 
than 7,500 persons. The figures are substan- 
tially larger now because many of the firms ex- 
panded greatly during the war and new ones 
were added. 

A tin plate company in western Maryland 
illustrates the kind of “rescue” operation the 
Industrial Corp. frequently performs for estab- 
lished businesses. Although its product was 
good, the company was losing several hundred 
thousand dollars annually. 

The Industrial Corp. traced the major 
trouble to the tin plate company’s insistence on 
rolling standard commercial tin plate. The 
firm was induced to discontinue this attempted 
competition with big mills and to concentrate 
instead on the fabrication of specialties. 

This meant lower volume but a higher profit 
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margin. Asa result the client soon was showing 
a profit of several hundred thousand dollars 
annually, instead of losing that amount. 

In its early years, the Industrial Corp. was 
capitalized at $200,000. At first, it used to in- 
vest small amounts from that revolving fund in 
the projects it was sponsoring. 

The corporation’s officers soon learned that 
in a majority of projects they didn’t need to 
put up any of the firm’s money. They found 
that small businesses in distress often needed 
access to good managerial counsel more than 
they needed additional money. And generally, 
if a firm’s setup and operation are sound, financ- 
ing can be obtained from the normal sources of 
credit. 

Spark plug of the Industrial Corp. today is 
G. Harvey Porter, its executive vice president. 
A stocky, energetic man in his fifties, trained 
in accountancy, Porter has been the firm’s oper- 


ating head since 1922 


He is assisted by a small 


staff of investigators and management men and 
women skilled in sales, production, finance, 
engineering, public and industrial relations. 


In addition to its permanent staff, the cor- 


poration frequently employs other technical ex- 
perts on a temporary basis. 


What Is the Best Way to Finance Small Business? 


20 


1AT is the best method of meeting the 
financing needs of small business? 

Some experts believe the government should 
establish a special system of capital banks. A. 
D. H. Kaplan, Brookings Institution economist, 
suggested recently that they should be set up 
within the Federal Reserve System. He pro- 
posed that funds be raised by having commer- 
cial banks subscribe up to 3% of their capital 
and surplus to the capital bank of their Federal 
Reserve District. 

The new banks could then lend money to 
sound small business firms, or invest funds in 
them, on longer terms than commercial banks 
can manage. 

Some support for the capital bank plan hens 
come from the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, an organization of national business 
leaders. Thomas B. McCabe, chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, agrees that it merits further consider- 
ation. 

On the other hand, the Baltimore Industrial 
Corp. believes that creation of fixed “pools” of 
money or credit to financt small enterprises 
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It derives its income from fees charged for 
investigations and consultation services and for 
negotiating financial transactions. No charge 
is made for preliminary investigations on the 
basis of which the corporation decides whether 
its help in individual cases is necessary and, at 
the same time, possible. 

Associates attribute much of the firm’s suc- 
cess to Porter’s “ingenuity” in selling people on 
the soundness of the projects the corporation 
promotes. But Porter says it stems from intel- 
ligent use of the prestige of the company’s board 
of directors. 

The board, composed of almost a score of the 
city’s leading businessmen, serves’ without pay. 
While it accords Porter wide authority, it in- 
sists upon passing judgment on any project that 
involves going outside normal credit channels 
for funds. The board’s approval naturally car- 
ries great weight in the community and Porter 
utilizes this asset to assist local industries. 

Small businesses all over the U.S. at some 
time need the kind of service rendered by Bal- 
timore’s Industrial Corp. Supplying such serv- 
ice is strictly a community responsibility and, 
says the Baltimore group, it should be organized 
as an essential local business. 





would raise more problems than it would solve. 

Such pools, the Baltimore firm believes, can- 
not be large enough to furnish adequate funds 
to all industries needing help. Yet their exis- 
tence discourages other organizations from en- 
tering the field. 

Some losses are inevitable in financing small 
business, and in time these losses discourage 
the subscription of further funds for the pool. 
Thev may reflect unfavorably on businesses 
which make use of the pool until, finally, only 
the weakest applicants for credit are customers. 

The Industrial Corp. also believes that re- 
sponsibility for local investments and_ loans 
should be widely shared in the community. 
But if a special bank is created, other sources 
of credit refuse to consider the needs of small 
business and steer all applicants to the “pool” 
for aid. 

Finally, the Baltimore firm says, many small 
business concerns need management advice 
rather than new credit. In a crisis they would 
rather “muddle through” difficulties than ac- 
cept financing that might involve loss of control 
of their firms. 
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CAPTAIN ROEN OF THE GREAT LAKES 
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APT. JOHN ROEN, a big-handed, clear- 

eyed man of 57, made a million dollars 
salvaging ships in the Great Lakes. He had, 
of course, the stout heart of a searnan and the 
knack of a good engineer. 

But he would tell you that he had two much 
more important things: a mind to keep hus- 
tling and the courage to take chances. They 
are qualities indispensable, he thinks, to busi- 
nessmen on lakes or land. 

His initiative and boldness gave Captain 
Roen, who started from scratch, a fine house to 
live in at Sturgeon Bay, Wis. They put him at 
the head of the Roen Steamship Co., the Roen 
Transportation Co., and the Sturgeon Bay Ship- 
building Co. They brought him fame, wher- 
ever lakemen talk, as the mightiest salvageman 
of America’s inland seas. 

Roen in his teens borrowed money to come 
here from Norway. He repaid it by work- 
ing two years on an Illinois farm before he 
went to the Great Lakes as a deck hand and 
with an eye beyond the swab to business. 

Then, with another sailor, Roen built a 
boat from scrap materials and hauled cargo. 
He bought out his partner, traded the boat for 
a better one. Just before World War I ended, 
with some financial backing he bought a 
freighter, hauled stone and repaid his backer. 
Next he acquired tugs and barges. 

Salvage fascinated him. ‘There were profits 
in raising sunken ships; he loved ships, anyway, 
and liked to save them. His biggest chance 
came when the George M. Humphrey sank in 
77 feet of water in the Straits of Mackinac on 
June 15, 1943, after a collision with the 600-foot 
D. M. Clemson in heavy fog. Engineers were 
about to take bids on dynamiting the Hum- 
phrey when Roen begged and got a chance at 
salvage. 

He was ready to bet an investment of a quar- 
ter-million dollars. Failure would mean that 
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me Doldness and initiative built his fortune 


he would lose everything; success would mean 
possession of a million-dollar ship. So, in Oc- 
tober 1943, his divers went down. 

The divers and bargemen used cranes to lift 
8,000 tons of the Humphrey’s 13,992-ton cargo 
of ore before work ceased in wintry December. 
When operations resumed in May 1944, more 
ore cargo was removed, and then a barge stood 
directly above the Humphrey, its cables laced 
to the sunken ship. 

The Humphrey’s tanks were pumped with 
air. The barge’s ballast tanks were filled with 
water. ‘Then the cables were tightened, the 
barge pumped out ballast, and its own lift 
pulled the Humphrey from the mud. 

More than six lifts were made before the 
Humphrey was raised. One bad moment 
came: T’oo much air was pumped in, and the 
Humphrey rolled wildly just as it broke the 
surface. A gunshot severing an air line saved 
the ship from a second disaster. 

The whistles blew and Roen got a hero’s wel- 
come in Sturgeon Bay. 

Reconditioning the ship cost Roen $500,000 
above his salvage expense of $250,000, but the 
captain renamed her the John Roen and sailed 
her for a year before selling her for the antici- 
pated million dollars. 

The hard-driving captain has some ideas 
about Americans. “We're spoiled,” he says. 
“Me, I'm getting spoiled, too. Sometimes I 
lose my temper because I pay $75 a month in 
taxes on my house. But then I think I’m 
damn well lucky to have such a fine house and 
the money to pay taxes and drive a fine car.” 

He thinks it takes a year or two to make an 
American out of “these fellows from the old 
country.” He often brings over young sailors 
from Norway. “But they don’t know how to 
hustle when they get here. It takes a year or 
so to get it into their heads that they can ac- 
complish something by hustling.” 
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OU quit work at 60 or 65 and start a new 

life of worry-free independence. You have 
lots of time for hunting and fishing, puttering 
around the house and garden, traveling, or what- 
ever it is you've always wanted to do. Easy, lei- 
surely living after years of care and work. 
And every month, waiting at the post office, a 
check to pay all the bills. 

Sounds like a pleasant dream? Well, maybe 
it is just a dream. And maybe it is real life, typ- 
ical of tomorrow’s America. It all depends— 
chiefly, on whether the nation’s employers and 
employes can make a success out of the thou- 
sands of private pension plans multiplying 
throughout the land. 

Company pensions are the big new thing. 
The debate over whether they are desirable and 
practical has been quietly decided in the af- 
firmative. Already one out of every nine work- 
ers is scheduled to retire with a company 
pension, and the number is increasing steadily. 

Trouble is, setting up and operating a suc- 
cessful pension system takes more than just the 
wish and the will. It takes a lot of hard study, 
careful planning, cooperation. And it takes 
money. Pensions don’t just grow on trees. 

Here is an outline of how they do grow, com- 
piled from the experience of men who have 
designed pension plans for many companies. 
These are the problems that employers should 
study now, for plans develop most smoothly 
when the company takes the initiative or at 
least is well prepared when the subject comes 
up. These are problems that employes, too, 
should digest—for their retirement will depend 
not on fancy promises and hard-driven bargains, 
but on long-range soundness. 
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To set up a sound plan 









you need money and brains— 
here is how to go about it 


HERE are five basic kinds of pension plan 

for a company to choose from. Their 
names are technical and their innards compli- 
cated. To grasp the essentials of pension plan- 
ning, it is easier to look at four major points on 
which plans may differ: 

Insured vs. self-insured plans. [In most plans 
company and employe contributions are used 
to buy annuities or retireincnt-income policies 
from life insurance companies. Under such an 
arrangement, all the benefits are protected by 
the insurance company’s ironclad guarantee. 

Some plans, on the other hand, pool all con- 
tributions in a “pension trust” and invest them 
through a bank or trust company, paying bene- 
fits out of the common fund and its earnings. 
In such cases the employer must provide the 
guarantees and hire an actuary to compute ben- 
efits, contributions, life expectancies, and so on. 

individual coverage vs. group coverage. When 
an insurance company underwrites the pension 
plan, it can do so in one of two ways. It can 
write individual pension contracts for each 
member in the plan—which is a little more cost- 
ly but usually provides generous life insurance 
bencfts. Or it can write one big master con- 
tract covering all employes as a group—which 
is cheaper and easier to administer but is usu- 
ally not as fancy benefit-wise. 
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“Pure pensions” vs. combination benefits. Some 
plans are designed solely to provide retirement 
pay. Ifa man dies, the most the plan gives his 
family is a recovery, with interest, of anything 
he himself has put into it. Such plans are eco- 
nomical because mathematical wizards have 
tried to figure in advance how many workers 
will live to reach retirement age and employer 
costs have been adjusted downward to provide 
only enough for those who live. 

Other plans, however, accept higher costs in 
order to eliminate the guesswork about mortal- 
ity, and they pay out both employe and em- 
ployer contributions in the event of death. 

Permanent coverage vs. year-by-year coverage. 
In some plans permanent pension contracts are 
set up for each worker, and the cost on each em- 
ploye stays level, like a life insurance premium. 
In others, each year’s contributions buy a little 
piece of the retirement benefits. 

In the year-by-year system, the annual cost 
of a man’s pension keeps climbing, for the little 
annual chunk that is purchased costs a lot less 
when he is 25 than it does when he gets to be, 
say, 55. The company’s total pension costs, 
however, tend to level off as the older men start 
moving out at one end of the scale and younger 
ones replace them at the low-cost end. 


HICH type of plan a company—yours, 
for instance — should have depends on 
many factors. 

First, the individual circumstances of the 
company must be taken into account: its size, 
the age-groupings of its workers, its normal 
turnover rate, its field of operations. 

Second, costs will be a big determining fac- 
tor. No company should take on a plan that it 
can't reasonably expect to support, not just in 
the immediate future but through good years 
and bad, far ahead. A plan that offers a min- 
imum but stays solvent is worth a lot more to 
employer and employe than one that promises 
the moon but later on fizzles out for lack of 
money. 

Third, the Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
a complex set of rules about what pension plans 
must and must not contain. If costs are to be 
deducted in figuring company income taxes, 
the plan must be approved in advance by the 
tax authorities. 

Finally, the nature of the plan selected will 
turn on the answers to scores of questions that 
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must be asked in the process of designing a 
pension scheme. The most important points: 
Who is going to get a pension? Every plan must 
have fixed “eligibility requirements,” and these 
usually involve age and length of service. 

It’s a good idea to get an employe into a plan 
as young as possible; a longer time to build up 
his pension funds means a lower annual cost. 
On the other hand, there’s always some loss in- 
volved when an employe quits and leaves the 
plan, so it’s best to make a new employe wait a 
while before joining. 

Often the age and service are combined into 
some such formula as: three years of service 
and attainment of age 25. 

The other end of the age-scale presents a 
problem, too. If the company promises pen- 
sions to men who join at the age of, say, 60 the 
cost climbs sky-high. Most plans set an upper 
age limit for joining at somewhere around 55 
and then make special provisions for oldsters 
who are on the pay roll when the plan is started. 

How much will the pension be? ‘I‘here are three 
ways of settling this question. One is for the 
plan to promise a fixed pension of a certain 
number of dollars per month. The second and 
most usual is through some sort of formula—a 
certain percentage of pay, perhaps, or a certain 
percentage of pay times years worked. 

A third method is to fix in the plan not the 
amount of the benefit but the amount of the 
contribution—the company might agree to put 
up a sum equal to 5% or 10% of its pay-roll 
cost every year, for example. Then the money 
collected each year simply buys as much in the 
way of pension benefits as it can. 

This “money purchase” scheme, as the spe- 
cialists call it, looks attractive on the surface be- 
cause a company can keep an exact finger on 
costs. But it has some big disadvantages. 
Among them: It doesn’t offer an employe the 
sense of security that a pegged pension does. 

The amount of the pension is frequently 
geared to social security payments in some way. 
For example, some, like the new Ford Motor 
Co. plan, bind the company to make up the 
difference between social security benefits and 
some fixed or formula-determined amount. 

What will the retirement age be? The “normal” 
retirement age in almost all pension plans is 
65, chiefly because that is the age that has been 
set in the social security law. There’s no spe- 
cial magic in that figure, however, and a few 
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plans set 60 or even younger—particularly 
where there are special occupational factors in- 
volved, as with airline pilots. But moving the 
retirement age below 65 jumps the cost of a 
plan sharply. 

A good plan shouldn't be too rock-ribbed on 
the subject. There should be some provision 
to let a man retire a few years earlier on a pro- 
rated pension if he chooses. There should be 
some way of keeping a good man on a few years 
longer if necessary. 

What does an employe get if he quits or is fired 
before retirement age? [Every plan, of course, 
gives back anything that he has put in plus the 
interest it has earned. But how about the 
money that the company has contributed? 
Some plans, particularly non-contributory ones, 
provide that he gets none of it until he actually 
reaches retirement age. The trouble with such 
a system is that it may breed dissatisfaction, 
particularly where it is necessary to lay off a 
worker just a few years short of retirement. 
The story immediately goes around that the 
company eased him out to avoid paying a pen- 
sion. 

On the other hand, if the plan “vests” too 
early, and particularly if it vests in cash, an 
employe loses much of the incentive to stay 
with the company. 

The best timing is betwixt and between—not 
too early and not too late, and the usual method 
is to give a paid-up part pension, not hard cash. 
Many use a sliding-scale formula. For example: 

After five years in the 
plan, theemploye takes 





pension rights equal to 
10% of the company 








FOR MORE INFORMATION on pen- 
sion plans and how to set one 
up read Handbook for Pen- 
sion Planning, an up-to-the- 
minute text written for 
laymen. The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C. Price $5. 

In larger cities, you'll find 
independent consultants who 
make a business of pension 
surveys and plans. Most large 
insurance companies are look- 
ing for pension business and 
have staff experts who can 
study your situation and help 
lay out a program. Many 
bank and trust companies 
also retain pension specialists. 
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contributions; after 10 
years, 20%; after 15 
years, 50%; and so on 
until he gets the bene- 
fit of all contributions 
if he leaves after, say, 
20 or 25 years. 

What does an em- 
ploye’s family get if he 
dies before retirement 
age? Again, without 
question, the family 
gets whatever he has 
paid, plus interest, but 
many plans stop at 
that. Many give com- 
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pany contributions, too—in fact, if the plan is 
set up on a certain pattern, the tax laws force 
them to. Others provide additional group life 
insurance benefits, because immediate protec- 
tion for the family often looms larger to younger 
workers than does a remote pension. 

The possibility of an employe’s death poses 
another problem, too: What happens if he dies 
after retirement, say a year or two after he has 
started drawing his pension? Should the plan 
guarantee total pension payments only up to 
the total of contributions and interest? Or 
should it guarantee payment of a pension for 
a certain number of years whether the employe 
himself is alive to receive it or not? The latter 
sounds better—and costs more. 

Who’s going to pay for it all? Here's the big 
cornerstone question, saved till last because it 
takes a lot of answering. No pension plan, how- 
ever generous the benefits it promises, is worth 
the paper it’s written on unless someone foots 
the bill every year from now till doomsday. 

One part of this question is the contributory 
vs. non-contributory argument that blew up so 
much whoop and holler during this fall’s steel 
strike. The weight of opinion favors the con- 
tributory system, where the employe as well as 
the company chips in to pay for the benefits. 
But a few sober, expert arguments—as distinct 
from the partisan ones—are offered for non- 
contributory systems. For example: 

» he company really foots the bill anyway, 
so it makes little real difference whether part 
of the cost is credited to the employe and then 
taken back in a bookkeeping transaction. 

> A pension should represent the company’s 
contribution toward an employe’s retirement. 
He must also help himself, to be sure, but he 
should be able to put his share into a home or 
life insurance or stocks or whatever he chooses. 
& Some special situations are peculiarly fitted 
for non-contributory plans, such as those in 
which pensions serve solely and openly as a lure 
for a scarce skill or top-flight talent—or as an 
inducement into an extremely hazardous occu- 
pation. 

The majority of men with pension-plan ex- 
perience, however, back the system of joint con- 
tributions for all but a few special cases. ‘These 
are the major points in their case: 
> Ihe company and the employe have a joint 
obligation to provide for the employe’s retire- 
ment; if the individual refuses to meet his 
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share of the responsibility, the company can 
refuse, too. 

& Only by calling on the employe to put up a 
little cash of his own can the fact: be brought 
home that pensions are a dollars-and-cents busi- 
ness proposition, not manna from heaven. 

& Plans to which the employe contributes cre- 
ate a lot more goodwill and satisfaction than 
those financed solely by the employer. Em- 
ployes appreciate a bargain method of self-help 
a lot more than they doa handout. Moreover, 
employes who do not help pay for the pensions 
tend to take the benefits for granted, which 
cancels much of the company’s expected payoff 
in morale, loyalty and increased efficiency. 

& Pension plans financed entirely by the com- 
pany are a modern form of paternalism. Those 
plumping for non-contributory plans, whatever 
their reasons, are actually helping to push the 
business corporation back into the dominating, 
Olympian role that it held in the last century. 
Paternalism smells no sweeter under the name 
of “social responsibility.” 

If it is decided that the employe will con- 
tribute, then how much will he kick in? That 
depends on the individual plan. Usually it is 
set in terms of a certain percent of salary— 
often just as a flat percentage and often in some 
such fashion as 2% on the first $3,000 of pay 
and 3% on the excess. Generally speaking, the 
more “cash” benefits a plan offers—the amount 
an employe’s family gets if he dies, for instance 
—the larger the share he can be asked to pay. 

Deciding whether a plan is to be contribu- 
tory or not, however, only half answers the 


question of who is to pay. The rest of the prob- 
lem is, where does the money come from to 
start with? . 

Some of it may be dug out of profit margins, 
but there’s a limit to that lode. Sooner or later, 
as pension plans spread and develop, they are 
bound to become just an added labor cost, a 
fixed cost of doing business. The cost will have 
to be met through hiking prices or reducing 
other costs; in brief, through higher prices or 
higher productivity. In either event, the man 
who must pay the pension, in the final analysis, 
is the man who buys what the company sells. 
The man who must earn it is the man who will 
collect it at age 65. 

Right now, when a slaughterhouse worker in 
South Dakota lays in a ton of coal, he is helping 
to pay the pension of a miner in West Virginia. 
And when the miner stops in at the grocery 
store for a can of Spam he’s helping to pay that 
slaughterhouse worker’s pension. Then there 
are a lot of people in the middle who buy both 
meat and coal but aren’t getting any pensions 
of their own in return for what they are paying 
out for others. 

All of which means that as pension plans 
blossom and multiply, most Americans will be 
paying one another’s pensions. Which means 
that Americans will have to produce enough to 
earn enough to do the paying. 

Who pays the bills? Everybody. Can we 
afford it? Only if the nation’s productive ma- 
chinery can earn the money. Once again: 
Money doesn’t grow on trees, and neither do 
pensions. 





HERE’S ONE PENSION PLAN 


HERE is no such thing as a “model” pen- 

sion plan. ‘The best possible plan for Com- 
pany A could be a catastrophe for Company B. 
When the Federal Security Agency, a while 
back, made a study of 376 selected company 
plans, they couldn’t find two alike. 

Here, however, is an example of a pension 
plan. It can’t be used as a guide for others, but 
it does illustrate how one company settled its 
problems and how all the component parts of 
a plan fit into a whole. 

The scheme is that of a 25-year-old company, 
family-owned and employing about 150 men 
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and women. It is an “untypical” plan in that 
it is far more liberal than most—the employe 
gets far more than under the average plan and 
he retires earlier. It is “typical” in that it was 
put together with the special circumstances of 
this one company in mind—for instance, to fit 
the fact that the concern employs only salaried 
people. It was tailor-made for the organization 
by a professional pension consultant, Kenneth 
R. Mackenzie, of Boston. 

The pension plan, which earns a high return 
of employe loyalty, has two parts: a permanent 
retirement and insurance plan, and a temporary 
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insurance program for those not yet eligible for 
the permanent plan. The two work together 
like this: 


TEMPORARY PROGRAM 


Eligibility: Membership is strictly lun- 
tary, but every employe may join after he has 
completed six months on the job. 

Benefits: Life insurance approximately 
equal to one year’s salary, but no pension rights 
as yet. 

Who pays: ‘This first stage is non-contribu- 
tory—the company pays for the whole works. 

If the employe leaves: The insurance is pro- 
vided through an individual policy, not a group 
contract. And if he quits or is fired while still 
in the preliminary plan, he receives the policy 
to keep up himself or drop as he chooses. It is 
a term policy, so has no cash value. 


PERMANENT PROGRAM 


Eligibility: Membership is still voluntary. 
Employes have to be at least 25 years old to get 
into the permanent plan and can’t be over 55. 
Between 25 and 29, they must have completed 
three years service; from 30 on, two years qual- 
ify them. 

Benefits: First a pension, payable in full up- 
on retirement at age 60. An employe can retire 
earlier on a part pension, with the consent of 
the corporation; the corporation may “permit” 
an employe to stay on after 60 if “it is deemed 
advisable.” 

The amount of the pension is based on two 
factors; pay and number of years worked be- 
tween the time of joining and the time of re- 
tirement. It is calculated by a formula—take 
¥%, of 1% of the first $100 monthiy pay, plus 1% 
of the next $150, plus 14% of the excess, 
multiply the whole sum by the number of years 
of credited service and you get the amount of 
monthly pension. 

That’s complicated, but you can get an idea 
of what it amounts to from an extra provision 
fixing maximum and minimum pensions. No- 
body gets a pension of less than 20% of his 
final salary or less than $40 a month. Nobody 
gets one larger than 45% of his final salary or 
more than $750 a month. 

On top of the pensions come life insurance 
benefits prior to retirement: one year’s salary or 
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cash value of a retirement-income policy that is 
being bought to provide the pension, whichever 
is greater. 

An extra quirk is that by paying a little extra 
the employe can add on higher insurance values 
at very low cost. 

Who pays: Employes who earn less than 
$3,000 a year pay nothing, unless they take out 
extra life insurance. Those who earn more 
than that pay 7% of the part of their salary that 
exceeds $3,000. “The company doesn’t deduct 
the contribution from pay checks; it settles with 
each employe individually, once a year. 

The company meanwhile pays the whole cost 
of benefits earned on the first $3,000 of salary, 
and whatever else is necessary to make up the 
actual cost of providing the benefits. On an 
average, company contributions run about three 
times as large as the individual’s. ‘The company 
also pays off the entire cost of ““past service ben- 
efits’ —payments needed to bring up to date 
employes who had been working before the 
plan. 

If an employe leaves before retirement: If he 
has been in the permanent plan for less than 
three years, he has a choice of three things: 

& A cash payment equal to his own contribu- 
tions. 

& A paid-up endowment policy with a cash 
value equal to his own contributions; if he 
doesn't cash it in, the policy pays off at age 60. 
> A retirement-income policy with the same 
cash value, which he can surrender or keep up 
or convert to some other kind of insurance 
policy. 

If he has been in the plan for at least three 
years when he leaves, however, he also gets all 
the values purchased by the company’s contri- 
butions. This is one point where the plan is 
much more open-handed than most. 

The plan is operated by a special pension 
trust, to which both company and individuals 
make their payments. The company appoints 
the trustees. The trustees use the money to 
buy individual retirement-income insurance pol- 
icies from a large insurance company. 

Tax-wise, the plan meets qualifications set 
up by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, which 
means that company contributions are treated 
as a business expense and are deductible for 
income tax purposes. Employes pay no income 
tax on company contributions to their account 
until they actually get the cash in hand. 
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you ou obt to eat 
IODIZED SALT 





OR lack of a minute bit of iodine, you may 
not be enjoying the full health that should 
be yours. 

This fact has long been known, but now the 
salt manufacturers, the American Public Health 
Association, the American Medical Association 
and several other groups have launched a new 
campaign to overcome iodine deficiency by the 
voluntary use of iodized salt. 

Medicine has learned positively that even 
though you may not be deficient enough in 
iodine to develop goiter, you still may suffer 
from hidden iodine hunger. Without the 
needed amount of this chemical element, you 
may feel fatigued and draggy. Your skin may be 
thick and dry. You may not be as alert men- 
tally as you should. 

And thousands of people get so little iodine 
that they have goiter and some of the other 
related diseases. ‘The country still has a serious 
goiter problem. 

The tragedy is that these iodine-deficiency 
ills are easily preventable. Tl se of iodized 
table salt—plain, ordinary salt t. which a small 
amount of iodine salt has been added—will 
give almost everyone all the iodine he needs for 
good health. 

The iodine is carried in the blood stream to 
the thyroid gland. This U-shaped gland in the 
neck—your Adam’s apple—must have a def- 
inite amount for the production of the hormone 
thyroxine. And this hormone is all-important 
in stimulating the normal growth of bones, hair 
and skin, in the cevelopment of the brain, and 
in the attainment of sexual maturity. 

Some people, particularly those who live 
along the seacoast and eat lots of seafood, may 
get all the iodine they need in the usual course 
of things. Seafood is rich in iodine. Even so, 
iodized salt can do no harm. The body uses 
what it needs and disposes of any excess. 

In other parts of the country where there is 
little iodine in the food or water, deficiency 
among the non-iodized-salt users runs high. 
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Formerly some areas around the Great Lakes 
and in the South were known as “goiter belts.” 
In 1924 a survey disclosed that 38.6% of the 
people in one area of Michigan had goiter. An 
intensive drive was started to promote the use 
of iodized salt. A resurvey four years later 
showed that the incidence of goiter had de- 
creased to 9%. It is believed the incidence is 
much lower today, although still too high. 

Another startling proof of the importance of 
iodized salt came from Calumet, Mich. Dur- 
ing the depression two thirds of the families in 
this copper mining town were on relief. To 
save money, relief officials bought non-iodized 
bag salt for their use. Later it was discovered 
that 60% of the children in the relief families 
had developed goiter. Only 3% of the children 
who had continued to use iodized salt had the 
disease. 

These and similar experiences made a sharp 
impression on health officials. The use of io- 
dized salt increased rapidly. But gradually 
other dramatic medical developments some- 
what shaded the familiar iodine story. Further, 
the salt makers interpreted a federal law of 1938 
as forbidding them to claim any medical virtues 
for iodized salt. Although more and more peo- 
ple began to use iodized salt—usage increased 
70% from 1942 to 1947—millions did not. 

The latest findings about the importance of 
iodine to general good health, and the realiza- 
tion that the country still had far too much 
goiter, stirred up public health people again. A 
bill was introduced in Congress to require the 
iodizing of all table salt. The salt industry, 
however, opposed compulsion. 

SO, aS a compromise, the salt manufacturers 
and medical groups decided upon the publicity 
campaign. Salt ads once more will urge you 
to use iodized salt to protect your health. 
Medical journals will jog doctors about its sig- 
nificance. 

If you want to be hale and hearty, you will 
do well to fall in line. lIodized salt costs no 
more. Almost every store has it. Just look 
for the label on the box. There’s no special 
flavor to iodized salt. It’s indistinguishable in 
taste from the untreated variety. 

It can’t hurt you, and if you are not getting all 
the iodine you need—there’s no way of telling 
until trouble develops—it may do you a vast 
amount of good. ‘Take your food, not the 
warnings, with iodized grains of salt. 
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Your Questions 





Answered 


ASK US for information or judgment on questions of 


current interest. We do not have space to publish answers to all 


questions received, but we shall reply by letter to all who write. 





EXPORT HELP. Can small busi- 
nessmen get special help on 
Marshall Plan export problems? 

Yes. Address inquiries to the 
Special Assistant to the Admin- 
istrator for Small Business, ECA, 
800 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


NEON SIGNS. What color makes 
for best visibility in outdoor ne- 
on signs? 

A clear glass tubing with red- 
dish-orange color is most visible 
in all types of weather. The 
National Bureau of Standards 
points out, however, that before 


, deciding on a color scheme for 


a neon sign, the colors of near-by 
signs should be considered. 


GIEDUCATION. By what date 
must veterans attending school 
under the GI Bill of Rights 
have completed their education? 

The deadline for completion 
of education and training pro- 
grams under the GI Bill and 
Public Law 16 is July 25, 1956. 


TUNG O1L. How much oil is pro- 
duced in the U.S. from tung 
nuts, and what is its principal 
use? 

U.S. production of tung oil is 
currently about 17 million 
pounds a year. It is used mainly 
in paints and varnishes. 


MEDICAL EXPENSES. How many 
people have insurance policies 
to cover illness? 

It is estimated that more than 
33 million individuals are pro- 
tected against loss of income 
due to disability, over 60 million 
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have hospital expense coverage, 
34 million have surgical cover- 
age, and 12 million carry med- 
ical expense policies. There is, 
of course, an overlap in the num- 
bers, since some people hold 
more than one type of policy. 


HOME FINANCING. Will the down 
payment required to buy a house 
be smaller next year? 

Yes. The amount of cash 
needed as a down payment will 
probably be less, and easier 
financing for homes in the 
$10,000-and-under class will be 


available. 


DRIVING LESSONS. How many 
high schools have training cours- 
es to teach students how to drive 
a car safely? 

More than 6,000, reports the 
American Public Works Associa- 
tion. During the last school 
year, these schools taught more 
than 481,000 students to drive. 


LIFE INSURANCE. Can the pro- 
ceeds of a life insurance policy 
be attached by the creditors of 
the deceased? 

In most states, no, if the pro- 
ceeds go to a named beneficiary. 


CITY TAXES. How much money 
was collected last year from city 
sales taxes? 

Total city sales-tax revenue in 


1948 was $345,455,000. 


INDUSTRIAL TV. Is television be- 
ing used for industrial and edu- 
cational purposes today? 

Yes. Industrial TV sets are 
used to study processes, such as 
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chemical reactions, when it is 
dangerous to place a human ob- 
server at the scene. ‘Television 
sets are also used to exhibit ma- 
terials and to present training 
programs. A large group of doc- 
tors, for instance, can now view 
the details of an operation at 
close range via television. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. W here 
can I obtain information about 
high school correspondence 
courses? 

Write to the University Ex- 
tension Association, University 
of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind., 
and request a copy of Guide to 
Correspondence Study. The 
pamphlet costs 25 cents. 


HOOVER REPORT. How much 
money did the Hoover Com- 
mission say the government was 
wasting a year? 

The report stated that around 
4 billion dollars a year could be 
saved without impairing essen- 
tial government services. 


PAINTING HOUSES. Is it better to 
use a sprayer or a brush to paint 
a house? 

Both methods are good. The 
success of either method de- 
pends upon the skill of the op- 
erator. 


coLDS. How many working days 
are lost each year due to colds? 

Complete statistics are not 
available. Unofhcially it is es- 
timated that 80 million working 
days are lost annually because 
of the common cold. 


pivoRCES. How does _ today’s 
divorce rate compare with that 
of the immediate postwar pe- 
riod? 

There were 420,000 divorces 
in 1948, or approximately one- 
third fewer than the high of 
626,000 divorces in 1946. 


HOME ACCIDENTS. Where do 
most home accidents occur? 

More home accidents happen 
in the kitchen and dining quar- 
ters than in any other part of a 
house, according to a_ recent 
study by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 
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THOSE SILLY 
FENCES BETWEEN THE STATES 








—THEY WASTE YOUR MONEY 








HEORETICALLY the United States is a 

great free trade area, in which commerce 
moves without restrictions among the 48 states. 
The books say, in fact, that the country has 
grown great and prosperous partly because the 
Constitution prohibited interstate tariffs and 
thus guaranteed a great national market for en- 
terprising businessmen. 

Some of our people say that if Europeans 
would break down their tariffs and establish a 
European free-trade area, they, too, would profit 
from a populous, unrestricted market. 

Yet commerce in the U.S. is not actually as 
“free” as we like to think. A confused patch- 
work of state laws, regulations and taxes 1m- 
poses the equivalent of tariffs on all kinds of 
goods moving in interstate commerce. 

You still can’t drive a 50,000-pound trailer 
truck from New York to Miami by the direct 
seaboard route. Why? Because Virginia per- 
mits gross weights of only 35,000 pounds on 
most of its roads. 

Fresh eggs from Georgia cannot be labeled 
“fresh” when they are sold in Florida. Under 
state law only eggs laid by Florida hens can be 
labeled “fresh.” 

Dairy farmers in Ohio and Michigan cannot 
ship their cream into the lucrative New York 
market. They might like to but they are pro- 
hibited because they are outside the geograph- 
ical limits of the New York milk shed. 

Alabama uses its tax laws to favor local man- 
ufacturers of alcoholic beverages. ‘The basic 
tax is $1,000 annually for each place of manu- 
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facture. But if 75% of the ingredients used in 
a wine are Alabama-grown, the maker pays only 
$25 a year. 

The liquor industry seems a favorite target 
of those who set up interstate trade barriers. 
Some importers of wines and liquors find it al- 
most impossible to do business in a number of 
states because of license fees ranging as high as 
$2,000. This gives big importer-distillers, who 
can afford the licenses, a definite advantage. 

More than half the states have some form of 
“use” taxes in effect. These are aimed at con- 
sumers who buy in neighboring states in an ef- 
fort to evade their home-state sales taxes. 

These are just a few examples of the arti- 
ficial barriers that plague American business- 
men trying to carry on trade across state lines. 
There are many more. 


Business Itself to Blame 


ACK in 1939 a survey disclosed more than 

1,400 state laws which could be classified 
as trade barriers. The great majority of them 
had been enacted during the depression years 
of the 1930’s. Many were lobbied through state 
legislatures by business organizations seeking to 
hold local trade for local firms. 

When World War II came, the federal gov- 
ernment took a hand in trying to get rid of state 
controls which hampered the nation’s war ef- 
fort. In some cases, the offending laws were 
repealed. In others, the states merely agreed 
not to enforce them. But a lot of the reforms 
were not permanent. 

Neither the federal nor state governments 
are doing much, if anything, about the problem 
nowadays. Washington apparently lost interest 
in the subject as soon as the war ended. And 
the Council of State Governments, which 
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helped during the war, also seems relatively dis- 
interested. 

It is true that the situation is not as bad as 
it used to be. The incredible maze of require- 
ments that once beset the nursery trade has 
been virtually eliminated. At one time, so 
many invoices, labels and certificates were re- 
quired to move nursery stock in interstate com- 
merce that there wasn’t room for all of them on 
many packages. 

That sort of thing has largely disappeared, 
with a resultant saving of about $300,000 an- 
nually in clerical hire and other expenses to the 
nation’s nurserymen. The saving is passed on 
to consumers. 

But 16 states still prohibit either the manu- 
facture or sale, or both, of oleomargarine. ‘This 
is to “protect” dairy interests against compe- 
tition. 

California forbids the sale of two dozen kinds 
of fruits and vegetables unless they meet state 
specifications. 

Many towns still enforce ordinances prohib- 
iting door-to-door salesmen from peddling their 
wares except at the express invitation of indi- 
vidual householders. 


Trucks Hardest Hit 


ROBABLY the most troublesome, costly 

and widespread of the current crop of inter- 
state trade barriers are the laws governing truck 
operators. In general, they fall into two cate- 
gories—size-and-weight limitations and special 
fees. 

The size-and-weight limitations are most 
prevalent in the East. ‘Trucking companies 
have to route shipments via circuitous highways 
or invent other expedients. 

The gasoline tax laws of Kansas and Nebraska 
illustrate one form of special-fee legislation. 
Trucks of a big packing company in Missouri 
fill their gas tanks before they leave the plant, 
located near the Kansas-Missouri state line. 
Upon crossing the border into Kansas, each 
truck driver is required to pay the Kansas gaso- 
line tax on the fuel in his tanks. If he cuts 
across a corner of Kansas and enters Nebraska, 
he then must pay a Nebraska tax. 

“Our present hodge-podge of antiquated and 
inequitable state laws is raising the truck oper- 
ators’ costs all along the line,” says a spokesman 
for American Trucking Associations, Inc. “As 
a result, they are contributing heavily to high 
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prices of virtually all consumer items. It would 
be difficult indeed, if not impossible, to name 
a single item of commerce that does not move 
all or part of the way to the ultimate consumer 
in a truck.” 

There is scarcely a limit to the ingenuity with 
which state legislatures, urged by the local busi- 
ness interests, impose restrictions which benefit 
these particular interests and function as bar- 
riers against competitors. 

Many states have passed laws requiring that 
only domestic materials, insofar as possible, be 
used in their public buildings. Thus Indiana 
“protects” its limestone-quarry owners, and 
Maryland its marble-quarry owners, at the ex- 
pense of the free-trade principle. 


Supreme Court Action 


LTHOUGH the federal and state govern- 
ments no longer are conducting any organ- 
ized effort to reduce interstate trade barriers, 
leaving it largely to private groups, the Supreme 
Court makes a contribution from time to time. 
Last year, the Court invalidated a ruling by 
New York’s state commissioner of agriculture 
and markets which prohibited a Boston milk 
company from establishing a new milk-receiving 
depot at Greenwich, N. Y. 

On the premise that the economic unit in the 
U.S. is the nation as a whole, the Court held 
that a state “may not use its admitted powers 
to protect the health and safety of its people as 
a basis for suppressing competition.” 

But many of the state laws and regulations 
which obstruct interstate business apparently 
are completely constitutional. The Supreme 
Court can do nothing about them. Only an 
aroused public, which will stir officials into co- 
operative action, can do the job. 


Nobody knows exactly how much it costs the 
consumer to let fences stand between the states. 
But in the aggregate the cost of the obstruc- 
tions obviously is high. When the nurserymen 
saved themselves, and their customers, $300,000 
a year, they gave a sample of what could be 
achieved. 

It’s all right for the internationalists to plug 
for abolition of Europe’s centuries-old trade 
barriers. But we have some trade barriers of 
our own to abolish—the barriers between the 
states, which waste the money of every citizen 
buying goods that move in commerce. 
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CHEAP AIR TRAVEL—ON TRIAL 


the looks of this system so 
far. Preliminary evidence 
indicates that most family- 
fare travelers would have 
stayed home if the bargain 
hadn't been available. 











HERE will be bargains in air travel this 
coming year, as there have been in 1949. 
But not until next fall will anyone know for 
sure whether cut-rate flying is here to stay. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board, which regu- 
lates airline fares and routes, is letting the lines 
continue their experiments with air coaches, 
family fares, no-meal flights, excursion rates, 
and soon. All such special offers, however, are 
still very much in the tinkering stage, and some 
may not last. Surveys are turning up weak- 
nesses as well as benefits, and the CAB is getting 
tougher in examining the case for each individu- 
al special-fare proposal. 
The prospects for 1950 shape up this way: 


AIR-COACH FARES. ‘I‘hese average about 4 cents 
a mile and are available on specific “coach” 
flights, which usually take off around midnight 
and offer no frills; for example, advance reser- 
vations cannot be made by telephone. 

Most present coach routes and some new 
ones will operate this winter and spring and into 
the summer. In June the CAB will re-examine 
the results and probably continue many, but not 
all of them, indefinitely. 

The CAB will insist that coaches fly only on 
heavy-trafhe routes and that only planes with a 
large number of seats be used. (DC-3 coach 
service is probably out.) ‘The board will en- 
force the “no extras” rule and watch each route 
closely to make sure that it isn’t stealing too 
much regular traffic. 

Experience in 1949 showed that though air 
coaches lure a lot of new passengers onto the 
airlines, they also take many veteran air pas- 
sengers off full-fare flights. As a result, the 
CAB says flatly that it won't allow “the indis- 
criminate extension of coach fares.” 


FAMILY FARES. Many airlines let the wife and/or 
kids travel half-fare with the head of the family 
if the trip is taken on off-peak days—say Mon- 
day, Tuesday or Wednesday. The CAB likes 
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Family-fare trips will be 
available at least until next 
summer and probably there- 
after. But proposals to extend them to every day 
of the week have been turned down. 


NO-MEAL FARES. ‘I'wo airlines have stopped serv- 
ing “free” meals in flight and have cut fares by 
5%—the hidden cost of the meals. 

This system appears to be working well and 
will be kept this year, but it will not spread as 
rapidly as air coaches or family fares. The dif- 
ficulty: ‘The CAB will permit it only if meals 
are cut out on all of the airline’s flights, not on 
just a selected few. 


SPECIAL PROMOTIONAL FARES. Many lines have 
been trying out group-discount fares, ““educa- 
tional” fares to introduce air service to new cus- 
tomers, off-season excursions, and other fancy 
offers. Of all cut-rate plans these are viewed 
with the most suspicion. Those in effect now 
will run only through the end of January, and 
then each will be examined on its merits. 


Cut-rate plane travel will be closely watched 
during 1950, as CAB officials and airline execu- 
tives mull these questions: 

& Are the number and variety of special fares 
making the rate structure of air travel intoler- 
ably complicated? 

& Do special fares attract enough new passen- 
gers to outweigh the losses that come when reg- 
ular passengers go bargain hunting? 

® Is cut-rate flying really profitable industry- 
wide—or does it just bring flash-in-the-pan prof- 
its to a few lines on a few flights? 

These are the questions the CAB hopes it 
can answer next summer. Practical low-cost 
flying; of course, would be a big boon. 

The probable answer: Certain types of bar- 
gain flights, on certain routes and at certain 
times, are practical and profitable and helpful 
to air transport generally. But too many bar- 
gain flights may simply cut the income of the 
industry as a whole, and thus cost the taxpayers 
more subsidy money for airlines. — 
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schools for unions 


HOW CIO TURNS OUT 
SMART BARGAINERS AND ALERT VOTERS 


RE YOU sometimes surprised at the 

strength of the CIO? Many are, and that 

goes particularly for business people. Some of 

this perplexity might be cleared up if business- 

men and the public knew more about the 71 
summer labor schools run by CIO. 

There is nothing secret about them. They are 
widely publicized in union circles and on shop 
bulletin boards. More than half of them are 
held on university campuses. But few outsiders 
have heard much about them or realized what a 
big job they are doing in turning union mem- 
bers of promise into leaders who can skillfully 
handle union affairs and make their weight felt 
in politics. 

What they do each year is to give the 5,000 
students basic know-how, material and en- 
thusiasm. Many CIO successes around the 
bargaining table and in electing or unseating a 
congressman can be traced to this potent com- 
bination. It starts things rolling. It is the 
yeast in the CIO bread. 

The schools vary widely. Some are sponsored 
by individual unions, like the United Steelwork- 
ers, and draw students from several states. Oth- 
ers are organized by state industrial union 
councils. The latter are intra-state and inter- 
union. The schools of the individual unions 
tend to place emphasis on training for union 
leadership and collective bargaining; the council 
schools emphasize politics. Both are assisted 
by the CIO’s national department of education 
and research. 

Local unions nearly always pay the way of 
the workers they send to the schools, including 
school expenses and wages lost by attending. In 
a few cases, though, employers foot the bill. 
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The school the New Jersey State CIO Coun- 
cil runs at a rustic camp near Jamesburg is fair- 
ly typical. On one morning about 20 of the 70 
students at the school were in a political action 
class. The day was warm and lazy, and just be- 
yond the open door a guinea hen was loudly 
clucking, but the students were intent. 

Their instructor, a state CIO legislative rep- 
resentative, had put it to them: “Corporations 
cannot contribute to political campaigns. A 
lot of people also think unions should be barred 
from making contributions. Should they?” 

He did not tell them. He asked. The first 
reply, from a rubber worker, was that if the cor- 
poration was barred from contributions, it 
seemed only fair to halt the union, too. The 
instructor did not knock down that answer. He 
waited. A girl textile worker waved her hand. 
She said she did not agree; unions were different 
and should be treated differently. 

“Why?” queried the teacher. Gradually he 
drew the answers he wanted from the class and 
listed them on a blackboard—unions did not 
work for profit; they served the public interest; 
since union members could not afford to give 
the maximum amount permitted, their only 
chance to match the giving of corporation ex- 
ecutives was through the union. 

It had taken some careful guidance to extract 
these answers—the answers the CIO and the 
teacher wanted. Nevertheless the class had 
produced them. The students had all the pleas- 
ant sensations of the discoverer and thinker. 
Their conclusion that the Taft-Hartley act was 
wrong in barring union political gifts had been 
arrived at by their own reasoning processes. 

The class also ran a mock election at the 
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camp. ‘The whole camp was taken through all 
the steps a local CIO council would follow in 
an actual congressional campaign. Students 
were registered, solicited for a Political Action 
Committee contribution—in this case 10 cents 
instead of a dollar. Campaigns were waged and 
there were a primary and a general election. 
Every detail of the real thing was practiced, and 
practiced with one end in view—to learn how 
to elect congressmen favorable to labor. 

At other class sessions the workers combed 
through the voting records of their representa- 
tives in Congress. 

CIO labor school teaching methods are up to 
date. In the public speaking class in New Jer- 
sey, recordings were made of the voice of each 
student. Auto workers, textile-mill workers, 
some of whom said they had frozen with stage 
fright when called upon to speak in local union 
meetings, were given help and assurance. 

The university professor who was the teacher 
deftly brought out the required criticisms. 
There was a good natural voice, but hadn’t the 
speech ended in mid-air? A good speech should 
be planned. A stirring speaker must look at his 
audience, rot out the window. 

The class on union leadership, learning how 
to negotiate a grievance case, studied the rel- 
ative usefulness of movies and film strips as ed- 
ucational helps. Under the leadership of an- 
other university professor the class decided in 
favor of the film strip. The strip allowed the 
pictures to be halted, at any scene, for discus- 
sion. 

A class on union welfare counseling set up a 
program to carry back to local counselors. Since 
these local officials must advise members about 
community services available to them in times 
of trouble, the class recommended that its 
members meet with the heads of the employ- 
ment service offices, the community councils, 
and other welfare agency spokesmen. 

At night there often was a general meeting of 
the whole student body. One session on 
economics started with the speaker displaying a 
1932 newspaper. A story was headlined: “Old 
Clothing Lifts Morale of Jobless.” Was there 


anything wrong with this? In a few minutes he | 
had an argument started that brought everyone | 


to the edge of his seat. 

Generally, at the end of the schools, prepared 
kits of materials are given the students return- 
ing home. The materials include outlines, car- 
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toons, and actual background data to support 
union viewpoints in any discussion with an em- 
ployer. A labor school graduate has only to 
turn to his kit to refresh and reinforce his mem- 
Ory. 

[In between classes the students relax with 
ball games and other recreational events. The 
idea is to help everyone get acquainted and have 
a good time. 

But what really captures the man who must 
spend most of his life molding tires or working 
on the assembly line is his entry into the world 
of ideas, perhaps at a university. The ideas are 
dressed in work-clothes language, but they are 
exciting, alive. Of course, they are the CIO’s 
ideas. But the students go back to their jobs 
with the sensation of having glimpsed and 
touched the wider horizons. And with new 
skills to apply to their work as local union lead- 
ers. 

The CIO does not assume that its members 
are born knowing how to run a union or win an 
election. Or that they will take CIO doctrine 
on faith. It does assume that they can be 
taught, and in its labor schools it is teaching 
them. 





NATIONAL PROGRAMS, TOO 


o of the biggest CIO unions—notably the 
powerful United Automobile Workers—oper- 
ate educational programs on the national level. 


The UAW each year stages a national education 
conference, attended by as many as 2,500 delegates 
from local unions, to carry its economic and po- 
litical doctrines to the rank and file. Education 
director is Victor Reuther, theorist of the union 
and brother of Walter P. Reuther, its president. 

As early as 1944, for example, a key UAW na- 
tional education conference hammered out a pro- 
posed policy for postwar reconversion of American 
industry. Here were developed the ideas which 
in 1945 were reflected in the union’s persistent de- 
mands for wage increases without price rises in 
automobiles. 

A new book on this union is titled The VAW 
and Walter Reuther. Co-authored by Irving 
Howe and B. J. Widick, it is the best available 
popular history of the struggles which ended in the 
union’s conquest of the automobile companies 
and the consolidation of Reuther’s power as leader. 

Written from a pro-union and pro-Reuther 
viewpoint, the book labels Reuther an “unfinished 
personality” and raises questions about his future. 
Published by Random House, Inc. $3. 
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CASHIER ON WHEELS 


HE Consolidated Edison Co. of New York is 
now collecting some of its utility bills by using 
a mobile cashier. 

This novel, specially designed ‘“‘cashier’s-cage- 
on-wheels” serves consumers in scattered commun- 
ities of Queens, the city’s fastest-growing borough. 
Manned by two cashiers, the red-and-white truck 
makes regular stops once a month in 21 neighbor- 
hoods, usually close to a shopping area. 

The mobile cashier contains the standard cash- 
ier’s equipment—cash drawers, tellers’ windows, 
stamps for receipting bills. ‘Two windows on each 
side of the truck enable it to operate on either side 
of the street. 

The date on which the mobile cashier will next 
visit a neighborhood is indicated on each bill stub 
when payment is made. 

Thus far an average of 200 people daily have 
been using the mobile cashier to pay their utility 
bills. On the busiest day, there were more than 
800 people. 

Consolidated Edison is considering using the 
mobile cashier in the Bronx, in sections where 
many people do not use checks to pay bills and 
where central payment centers are not available. 
Consumers, however, have already been warned: 
“We hope you will be understanding if heavy 
snow prevents our appearance.” 


WAR ON THE AUTOMOBILE “PACK” 


N different ways the Federal Trade Commission 

and reputable automobile dealers are seeking 
to halt the pernicious automobile “pack’”’ which 
piles unjustified charges on unsuspecting car buy- 
ers. 

You may have been driving an automobile all of 
your adult life without having heard of the “‘pack.” 
“Packing” is the placing of hidden charges in auto 
financing contracts. ‘This enables the seller to 
make a profit on the financing besides the one he 
gets from the sale of the car. 

Reputable dealers and finance companies avoid 
this unsavory practice. But because of the offenses 
of a minority, both the government and private 
groups feel that reforms must be instituted. The 
FTC has proposed rules of fair practice. Dealer 
groups and the American Automobile Association 
agree that finance contracts should clearly show a 
breakdown of all charges. But the dealers prefer 
that regulation be left to state agencies. 

The pack has appeared of late in the sale of new 
cars. The prospective buyer is quoted the regu- 
lar list price and is offered a fair trade-in figure for 
his old car. But he is told there are a few extra 
charges for such things as insurance. If these 
debits are not itemized, the buyer cannot tell what 


they are. 
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Another practice is to provide “single-interest” 
insurance; this protects only the finance compan 
and not the purchaser. It can work like this: 

A man buys a car and thinks he is fully covered 
with fire, theft and damage insurance. He wrecks 
the car and the insurance company has to pay what 
is due (above the car’s salvage value) to the finance 
company. Then the insurance company can sue 
the purchaser for the amount it had to pay the 
finance company. 

Voluntary and local reforms might eradicate 
such practices as these, but the dealer groups will 
have to move fast to forestall FTC action. 


PLASTICS PATENTS: PAMPHLET OF IDEAS 


— than 500 patents for a wide variety of 
plastic products such as toys, beauty aids, 
household gadgets and novelties, available to any 
manufacturer who wants to use them, are listed in 
a new government pamphlet. It is called Plastic 
Products and Processes, Available Patents, and 
may be obtained for 25 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

The plastics pamphlet is the third book in the 
“new product opportunity” series of the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. The other two, Devel- 
oping and Selling New Products and A Source of 
New Product Possibilities, also may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents at 25 
cents each. 


COMIC BOOKS SELL FREE ENTERPRISE 


é teen popularity of comic books is the basis for 
a new scheme to promote the free enterprise 
system. 

On the theory that comics have an “irresistible 
appeal for millions of adults,” Teamwork Publi- 
cations, Inc., a New York firm, is using the comic- 
book technique to tell workers about the Ameri- 
can business system. 

The company publishes a monthly comic mag- 
azine about the adventures of Steve Merritt, a fic- 
tional fighter pilot turned newspaperman. In ad- 
dition to a dramatic action sequence designed 
to capture the reader’s interest, each issue carries 
a pictorial editorial on some phase of the U.S. 
economy, aimed at correcting some misconception 
held by workers. 

The magazine contains a biographical sketch of 
a business leader, illustrating the opportunities of- 
fered by the free enterprise system. It also in- 
cludes safety suggestions and hints on avoiding 
waste and caring for tools. 

This is one comic that will not be found on 
newsstands. Companies which buy it can have it 
mailed directly to the homes of employes, where it 
reaches the worker’s entire family. 
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CHRISTMAS TREES...AND WIRE NUTS 
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CHRISTMAS TREES BY MAIL 


GE should not necessarily be a bar to you 
if you have the urge, late in life, to go into 
business for yourself. Age wasn’t a bar to 
Milo W. Morris, of Seattle, Wash., who at 58 
gave up his U. S. government job to establish 
and help operate a business to market freshly 
cut, specially treated Christmas trees by a new 
method—in individual cartons. 

Now, at 61, Mr. Morris is still happily at 
work, and he has seen his company’s business 
srow from gross sales of $7,200 in the first year 
to an approximate $100,000 gross in this, the 
third year. 

Commercial Christmas trees are usually cut 
in October and November, shipped in bulk in 
car lots, and sold in retail stores and corner 
stands for the householder to carry home. 
Tightly packed trees, shipped in bulk, hold 


their moisture fairly well, but they dry rapidly — 
when taken apart and set up for retail display. © 


Many trees become fire-dry and begin shedding 
needles before the householder can decorate 
them. Also the preparation and making of a 
base has always been a problem to the pur- 
chaser. 

A procedure evolved by Mr. Morris for pack- 
aging and shipping Christmas trees overcomes 
these difficulties. The trees, Douglas firs, are 
not cut until orders are received. Shipment 
is made the day specified by the purchaser. 
After a tree is cut it is delivered to the plant, 
located at Olympia, Wash., where it is checked 
for uniformity, size and color. Upon passing 
these tests, the tree goes down an assembly line 
where a colored metal can is affixed to the base 
of the tree by pressure. Then a mixture of 
peat moss and preservative fluid is pneumati- 
cally pumped into the can to assure continued 
life and moisture. While the tree is still on 
the assembly line a patented device draws it 
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’ One man sells trees in individual cartons; another markets 
= small electrical equipment. Two more reports in this series. 


into a waxed carton. The wooden sections of a 
patented tree base are placed in the carton 
which is then sealed and sent to the shipping 
room to be mailed or expressed that same day. 

Because of the unusual suppleness and resil- 
ience of Douglas fir, the tree branches spring 
back into their original shape immediately on 
unpacking. Tests have shown that even after 
many weeks in the carton a tree appears to be 
as fresh and fragrant as when first cut. 

The company which Mr. Morris heads is 
called Pacific Evergreens, Inc., and its product 
is sold under the trade-marked name of 
“Giftree.” Giftrees are sold by direct contact 
with the consumer and through department 
stores. 

“Giftree is the only freshly cut, packaged 
Christmas tree,” says Mr. Morris. The original 
idea, every step of the process, and all special 
equipment in the production line are either 
patented or protected by patents pending. 
Pacific Evergreens, Inc., is willing, however, 
to license other firms, since the demand for 
packaged Christmas trees is so great that no 
one company can handle it. 

One firm has already been licensed under 
the controlling patents, and Pacific Evergreens 
plans to establish or lease other processing 
plants in tree-growing areas all over the country. 
“A million Giftrees a year is our goal,” says 
the company. 

Many people have the mistaken idea that 
cutting Christmas trees is wasteful. President 
Theodore Roosevelt, an ardent conservationist, 
felt so strongly on the subject that he banned 
Christmas trees from the White House until 
his friend and adviser on conservation measures, 
Gifford Pinchot, assured him that properly 
supervised harvesting of Christmas trees was 
good for the forests. 

Mr. Morris’ business was the outgrowth of 
his practice of sending Christmas trees to his 
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daughter in California. But it was the culmina- 
tion of many years of planning and experi- 
mentation. The business was started with 
$3,500 capital. The capital was increased in 
1948 when the business grossed $26,890, and 
again was increased for the 1949 season. ‘The 
packing plant in Olympia has trebled its 
capacity. 

The operation returned a small profit in 1947 
and netted 17% after taxes in 1948. The com- 


pany has six permanent employes and hires 
more than fifty others during the packaging 
season. 

The American people love the sentiment and 
beauty of Christmas trees—the brightly colored 
lights, the shining decorations, and the warmth 
of family feeling the tree symbolizes. Mr. 
Morris is confident that Pacific Evergreens, 
Inc., and its Giftrees can expect a prosperous 
future. 





WIRE NUTS FOR RADIO CITY 


ACK in 1916, a young Chicago engineer 

named J. Walter Becker developed and 
patented an abrasive block for polishing elec- 
trical armatures. Soon, as a one-man show, he 
was making and selling his product. 

His working day, he recalls, was divided into 
four parts. “In the morning I would deliver 
what I had made the night before. The rest 
of the day I would devote to selling. After 
five o’clock I did my billing. And after dinner 
I retired te the basement to do the manufac- 
turing for the next day’s deliveries.” 

Today Becker’s company, Ideal Industries, 
Inc., of Sycamore, IIl., employs close to 200 
people. The company makes more than 70 
kinds of electrical products, and is the nation’s 
leading manufacturer of “wire nuts,” an elec- 
trical connectiou used in the wiring for New 
York’s Radio City and in hundreds of elec- 
trical appliances, from gasoline pumps to living 
room lamps. 

Becker started his business with a capital of 
only a few thousand dollars which he and his 
brother had saved. The company has never 
used outside capital, but has plowed back its 
profits, and present stockholders are Becker, his 
brother and other members of the family. 

The sales volume has grown from about 
$40,000, for the first year of company opera- 
tions, to a figure in the millions. 

From its one item—commutator abrasive 
blocks—the company has expanded until its 
products include such equipment as armature 
holders, cable rippers, fuse pullers, insulation 
testers, voltage testers and industrial vacuum 
cleaners. The company, though still relatively 
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small, now ranks as one of the 
nation’s leading manufacturers of 
electrical maintenance  equip- 
ment. 

Such expansion, sparked by Becker’s per- 
sonal drive, enabled the company to operate 
throughout its first 30 years—including de- 
pression years—without laying off a single em- 
ploye on account of slack business. As this 
record unfolded, it became a source of great 
pride to Becker. 

Then in 1946 the record was upset. As the 
company contracted its output from abnormal 
wartime levels, employment shrank from its 
top of 500-plus. Even now, Becker worries and 
wonders whether something might have been 
done to prevent those layoffs. 

Becker is a strong advocate of the value of 
small towns. Before the company moved from 
Chicago in 1924, Becker conducted a thorough 
survey of possible sites throughout the Middle 
West. He finally decided on Sycamore, a town 
of 4,702 people, located 60 miles west of Chi- 
cago. 

Recently, when the company needed to pick 
a site for a branch plant, Becker’s survey led 
him to Petersburg, IIl., another small town 
near the middle of the state. 

Though he has been under no pressure from 
unions, Becker has established a sound pension 
and insurance plan. An independent pension 
expert has estimated that Ideal’s employes 
rank among the nation’s top 7% on working 
conditions, pay and extras. : 

To run the company these days, Becker has 
delegated a great deal of the responsibility 
which he once carried himself. Now past 60, 
he says, “A man can’t work all the time, and 
it’s surprising how well things get along with- 
out you.” 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 





Special reports of local happenings 


from readers and other correspondents 





New York, N. Y.—Face lifting. ‘The “busiest 
corner in the world’ has had its face lifted. 
At 42nd Street and Broadway, where tourists 
throng into Times Square, the clanging street- 
cars and historic trolley tracks are gone. 

First Broadway was smoothed out. Then 
42nd Street was turned into a broad avenue, 
no longer marred with the car tracks that once 
humped up in the middle. New Yorkers, who 
used to dodge the streetcars, are learning how 
to keep out of the way of the huge diesel buses 
which now honk where the trolley cars once 
clanged. 


Blissfield, Mich.—Air ferry. Richland Furs, 
Inc., manufacturing furriers here, initiated an 
“air ferry’ service for retail customers during 
its recent fur sales. 

Newspaper and direct-mail advertising in- 
vited prospective customers living more than 
50 miles, but not above 150 miles, from Bliss- 
field to “shop by plane” at Richland’s. By 
writing a card, a customer could make arrange- 
ments for the company’s private plane to pick 
him up at the most convenient airport, fly him 
to Blissfield, and then fly him back home. 

Richland Furs operates a Beechcraft Bonan- 
za plane, flown by a licensed pilot employed 
by the organization. 


Billings, Mont.—Billions for bickering. Strife is 
increasing between federal agencies jointly 
working on the gigantic “Pick-Sloan” plan for 
developing the 530,000-square-mile Missouri 
basin—and the more the agencies bicker, the 
more they plan to spend. 

Farming interests led by the Department of 
Agriculture keep fighting to hold rain water 
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where it falls to nourish the land in the upper 
Missouri basin. The Army Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, “partners” of 
the Department of Agriculture, complain this 
would “starve” navigation and other down- 
stream interests by denying them water. 

And the program gets constantly bigger, as 
local and regional interests scheme for federal 
dollars. Starting five years ago as a relatively 
modest proposal to build dams costing some- 
what more than 1 billion dollars, the project 
now embraces a 15-billion-dollar spending pro- 
gram. 

The Hoover Commission charged that the 
program is wasteful and confusing. Some crit- 
ics advocate that the basin be developed by a 
regional Missouri Valley Authority, patterned 
after the TVA. 


Muncie, Ind.—Whistle for breakfast. The Ex- 
cel Manufacturing Co., pioneer developer of 
whistling teakettles, has come up with a 
whistling coffeepot, vacuum type, which tells 
you in pleasant tones that the breakfast coffee 
is ready. 

Jack Reichart, company president, is the in- 
ventive wizard who, during last summer's 
poliomyelitis epidemic in eastern Indiana, 
achieved nation-wide recognition by perfecting 
a makeshift but workable iron lung for Ball 
Memorial Hospital. It was built from steel 
alcohol barrels, parts of a vacuum sweeper, and 
other oddments. 

The Excel whistling coffee maker is of heat- 
retaining aluminum, and looks about like other 
vacuum coffee makers using “drip grind.” 
Reichart spent several years in perfecting it, 
and is preparing to license the whistling pot to 
a national coffee-maker company. 


College Station, Tex.—Farmers’ air jeep. The 
“ideal farm plane,” designed to increase rural 
airplane use, is now on drawing boards at Texas 
A. & M. College here. The prototype is ex- 
pected to be completed early next year. 

The plane will cost around $2,000, have a 
landing speed of not more than 40 miles an 
hour, take off and land in a few acres of rough 
pasture, allow quick shifts of equipment for 
spraying, dusting, seeding, and cargo-carrying. 
It is supposed to be the farmer’s jeep of the 
air. 


Chief designer is Dr. Fred E. Weick, direc- 
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tor of the personal-aircraft research center at 
Texas A. & M. Joining with him are experts 
from the Department of Agriculture, and both 
CAA and CAB. 


Hill, N. H.—Rebirth of a village. Ten years ago 
this 181-year-old village was a typical New 
England “shoestring” hamlet on the banks of 
the Pemigewasset River. Then construction 
of a Pemigewasset flood-control] dam was an- 
nounced; when completed it would put the 
village, housing some 150 people, under water. 
Hill debated its fate at a meeting, voted unan- 
imously to relocate as a community, and set 
out to do a proper job of it. 

Citizens incorporated a Hill Improvement 
Association, which bought an entire new vil- 
lage site with borrowed funds, resold plots to 
individuals. It teamed with the township gov- 
ernment to work closely with advisers from the 
State Planning and Development Commission, 
town-planning specialists, engineers and banks. 

As a result, Hill now spreads in a semicircle 
of neat white homes to one side of a state high- 
way on high ground west of the old site. Passing 
motorists look through a gap in a stand of pine, 
across a vista of pond and green, to the village. 

Post ofhice, shops and filling station are set 
in a little shopping area where access roads 
join the highway—thus the village serves the 
through trafhc, but the trafic neither disturbs 
nor endangers the village. Vacation travel, 
farming and two small local industries help bal- 
ance its economic life. 


West Hollywood, Cal.—Auto designer. When 
automobile designers visit California, most of 
them eventually come to a small one-story 
building here where Burt Chalmers runs a firm 
called Coachcraft, Ltd. For Chalmers was the 
first to design a hard-top station wagon and a 
continuous front fender for passenger cars— 
now almost universally used by the motor car 
companies. He also has custom-built cars for 
Henry Ford II, Huntington Hartford III, and 
other prominent businessmen. 

A crew of 12 men worked five months, be- 
ginning with a Mercury chassis and a Lincoln 
motor, to build a low-bodied town sedan for 
Ford. The cost was $20,000, although Chal- 
mers thinks that for another $10,000 he could 
have built two more. Most of the cost of the 
original job, he says, went into working out 
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the design and engineering Lincoln accessories 
to fit the body. 


Vancouver, B. C.—Super super-markets. Oper- 
ators of new super-markets now under con- 
struction here and in near-by Victoria are 
planning merchandising projects which will go 
far beyond the usual services of grocery stores, 

The buildings are of two-story construction, 
with the second floor designed for the sale of 
small electrical appliances and the basement 
laid out to furnish frozen-food locker space to 
individual patrons. The ground floor will be 
used in the conventional fashion for meats, 
vegetables and canned goods. 

Other features are a little theater for movies 
on foods and food preparation, and a loud- 
speaker system so customers can be “paged” 
for telephone calls. 


Detroit, Mich.—Speedy car-washer. In 194] 
Leo J. Rousseau of Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
drove into an automobile service station to get 
his car washed. ‘The attendant told him the 
line was full and he would have to make an 
appointment. 

This didn’t make sense to Rousseau. He 
reasoned that getting your car washed should 
be no harder than getting your shoes shined: 
a short wait, a quick job, and that’s all. 

So he set to work to design a machine that 
would wash cars on a mass basis. By 1945 he 
was able to manufacture a pilot machine and 
install it experimentally in a garage here. 

To amazed Detroiters, the machine was an 
awesome sight—a welter of rotating brushes, 
sprays Of water, a 72-foot chain conveyer-belt 
and a blower system that looked like an array 
of elephants’ trunks. But the crazy-looking 
thing worked. 

In May 1947 a company was formed—Minit- 
Man, Inc., with Rousseau as president. In 
two and a half years, 125 machines have been 
put into use in 42 states, and another 40 ma- 
chines are in various stages of installation. 

A Minit-Man machine can wash 500 or more 
carsa day. With a green crew, as many as 5 to 
7 minutes may be required per car. With a 
large, well-trained crew, time can be cut to 3 
minutes or less. 





> Write us of goings-on in your town. 
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NEW CONCRETE BLOCKS 
—they float 





ITHOUT being a _ circus 

strong man, you can easily lift 
a one-foot cube of concrete in your 
hands. Or you can toss the block 
into a pond, and it will float. 

The catch is that the concrete has to be made 
with a frothy new material called perlite, or 
with some other lightweight aggregate, instead 
of with the usual sand and gravel. 

Perlite comes from the molten glass that vol- 
canoes spew out. It is found in almost unlim- 
ited supply in the western mountain area. 
When heated, it expands from 600% to 
1,500%. It swells, not unlike popcorn, into a 
mass of light, bubbly grains. 

Under a magnifying glass the expanded ore 
looks like bunches of tiny pearls compacted and 
bound together—hence its name. When this 
material is mixed with cement or gypsum, it 
forms a lightweight concrete or plaster. 

Perlite concrete and other concretes that 
weigh as little as 35 pounds per cubic foot, 
rather than the ordinary 145 pounds, are not in 
the believe-it-or-not category. Such concretes, 
and comparable plasters, are the stuff on which 
one of the country’s most up-and-coming indus- 
tries is being built. 

Concretes and plasters mixed with sand are 
heavy because the sand is heavy. Sometimes 
this is an advantage. Often building materials 
need to be weighty. On the other hand, foun- 
dations frequently could be smaller and a build- 
ing’s steel framework lighter if its concrete 
floors and walls weighed less. And if plasterers 
did not have to work with heavy materials, they 
might be able to do more work faster. 

This is where the new lightweight materials 
come in. Since the war the number of plants 
making Haydite, a strong but lighter-than-usual 
concrete made of expanded clay or shale, has 
doubled. Sales of vermiculite, a flaky mica that 
expands like an accordion when it is heated, 
have soared to about 20 million dollars a year. 
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Now perlite is the latest lightweight to start a 
spectacular climb. In 1947 only 6 million cubic 
feet were manufactured. This year production 
is expected to total about 22 million cubic feet. 

Expanded perlite makes a plaster that weighs 
about one sixth as much as ordinary plasters. 
It will stick easily to almost anything 
—wood, steel or aluminum. It can 
even be sprayed on a surface. 

It is also a good insulator and is 
highly resistant to fire. It sets in less 
than an hour. Since it does not readily 
absorb water, it can be safely washed. 
Perlite plaster costs more, but the pro- 
ducers insist that savings in application and 
other advantages make up for the added cost. 

When mixed with cement, frothy perlite 
makes a concrete that is reasonably strong as 
well as light. If the concrete is made fairly 
dense—about 50 pounds per cubic foot—it is 
about twice as strong as concrete is required to 
be for residential building. 

Perlite concrete is still so new that relatively 
little has been used in construction except in 
the West. Its producers estimate, however, that 
builders can save about 10% on steel costs by 
making full use of the new material. Trade 
reports tell of a Texas building which was in- 
creased from 18 to 22 stories, without change 
in the foundation, after the builders decided 
to use perlite. 

Perlite enthusiasts freely predict a brilliant 
future for the material. J. H. Whitney & Co., 
which finances promising but undeveloped in- 
ventions, thought enough of perlite to back it. 
The Great Lakes Carbon Co., New York City, 
and the Alexander Film Co., of Colorado 
Springs, have spent large sums on research. 

Charles E. Page of El Monte, Cal., is one of 
a number of engineers who have worked out 
new machinery to process perlite. Page will 
license the machinery to anyone who wants to 
go into the business. ( But don’t rush in without 
sound backing and adequate know-how. ) 

The perlite business has progressed fastest 
on the Pacific Coast, near the raw ore supply. 
But new processing plants are rapidly being 
built in the East. Perlite costs about $1.35 plus 
treight charges per bag and is sold by dealers 
under some 25 trade names. 

Its backers say perlite will make many future 
buildings lighter, cooler in the summer, warmer 
in the winter, quieter, safer from fire. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


TO USE IN YOUR WORK 



























The History of an Advertising Agency, 
N. W. Ayer & Son at Work, 1869-1949, 
by Ralph M. Hower. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 647 pp. $7.50. From 
the story of this firm, the reader 
can get an understanding of how 
the advertising business works. 
One of the Harvard Studies in 
Business History. 


Brazil, An Expanding Economy, by 
George Wythe, Royce A. Wight 
and Harold M. Midkiff. New 
York: The Twentieth Century 
Fund. 412 pp. $3.50. The 
Twentieth Century Fund sent 
the authors, Latin American spe- 
cialists, to Brazil to make an on- 
the-spot report of the Brazilian 
economy. Their findings should 
stimulate American interests in 
investing money, skills and 
know-how in Brazil. 


Working With People, by Auren 
Uris and Betty Shapin. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 311 
pp. $3. A study of the human 
relations problems that confront 
personnel managers, executives, 
foremen and supervisors. Much 
of the book is written in dialog, 
which makes for easy reading. 


Store Organization and Operation, 
by O. Preston Robinson and 
Norris B. Brisco. New York: 
Prentice - Hall, Inc. 582 pp. 
$6.65. A book useful to both 
store executives and college stu- 
dents. Covers the problems of 
store location, layout, expenses, 
methods of receiving, handling, 
and merchandising goods, and 
store management. 


The Market for College Graduates, 
by Seymour E. Harris. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 207 pp. $4. Will 
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it pay to have a college educa- 
tion 20 years from now, when 
10 to 15 million people will 
have degrees? The author, a 
professor at Harvard University, 
analyzes the economic status of 
college graduates, past, present 
and future, and the relation of 
the college-educated population 
to the labor market. 


101 Ways to Increase the Value of 
Your Home, by F. B. Evans and 
Dorothy Sara. New York: Gar- 
den City Publishing Co., Inc. 
179 pp. $1.50. For the person 
who is handy with tools and en- 
joys working around the house, 
here are practical ideas on how 
to modernize a home and its 
surroundings. 


Spending for Happiness, by E‘lsic 
Stapleton. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 287 pp. $2.75. 
Do you know where your money 
goes, and do you really enjoy 
what your money buys? This 
book is full of incidents illus- 
trating the foibles of people 
where money and the spending 
of it are concerned. 


What’s Behind a Financial Statement, 
by R. G. Rankin. New York: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. 160 pp. 
$2. This book, written for the 
layman as well as the profes- 
sional, shows how bookkeeping 
has progressed during the past 
five centuries. Modern account- 
ing methods are explained, and 
the effect of business machines 
on record keeping is empha- 
sized. 


You and Your Personality, by Es- 
ther E. Brooke. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 176 pp. $3. 
The author, a career counselor, 
presents a guide for effective liv- 
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ing. ‘The book stresses personal 
appearance, good manners and 
proper behavior. 


Roosevelt and the Russians: The 
Yalta Conference, by Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., edited by Walter 
Johnson. New York: Double- 
day & Co., Inc. 367 pp. $4. A 
historical record of the Big Three 
meeting in the Crimea in 1945, 
The late Mr. Stettinius, Secre- 
tary of State at the time of the 
conference, in this book defends 
the agreements made at Yalta, 
and deplores Russia’s failure to 
adhere to them. 


Human Action, by Ludwig von 
Mises. New Haven, Conn.:: 
Yale University Press. 889 pp. 
$10. <A treatise on economics 
—for the serious-minded. Von 
Mises believes that economic 
problems cannot be understood 
if considered singly, because 
there is an_ interconnection 
among them. The book is an 
affirmation of free enterprise. 


Marketing and Distribution Research, 
by Lyndon O. Brown. New 
York: The Ronald Press Co. 
612 pp. $5. How research can 
make marketing operations more 
efhcient and help reduce distri- 
bution costs. The author is a 
vice president of a large adver- 
tising company and formerly a 
university professor of market- 
ing and advertising. 


How | Raised Myself From Failure to 
Success in Selling, by Frank Bett- 
ger. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 276 pp. $3.95. Enthu- 
siasm is the keynote of this book. 
The author gives his formula 
for successful selling, including 
pointers on how to make people 
want to do business with you. 


Life Among the Doctors, by Paul 
de Kruif. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 470 pp. $4.75. 
De Kruif, author of many best 
sellers, has done much to popu- 
larize science and medicine. In 
this book he reports recent med- 
ical advances and tells what a 
number of doctors have done in 
the past 10 years in the fight 


against human diseases. 
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on t0 sel by tle 


THE RULES ARE SIMPLE, AND THE REWARDS CAN BE HIGH 





HE “telephone trade” is a growing group 

of people who prefer to avoid the time and 

trouble of over-the-counter buying. And smart 

businessmen are learning that it pays to cater 

to this group by learning the basic techniques of 
selling by telephone. 

Now that the wartime shortage of telephones 
is being overcome, the customers’ demand for 
the extra convenience of telephone shopping 1s 
increasing. By using the telephone they escape 
the nuisance of parking their cars, battling traf- 
fic in overcrowded streets, carrying packages. 

Alert merchandisers recognized long ago that 
the telephone cou'd be an effective selling tool. 
Their recent experience indicates that high- 
grade telephone selling can produce more cus- 
tomers, more sales at a lower cost per sale, and 
a surprising amount of goodwill. 

The art of selling by telephone has reached 
its high point in large metropolitan department 
stores, where special telephone order depart- 
ments do a whopping business every day. But 
other businesses, big and small, have used the 
same techniques to build their sales. 

The corner grocery store is an example. 
When a housewife telephones her order, the 
grocer obviously can suggest additions to her 
shopping list from his daily specials. If he isa 
good telephone salesman and has previously 
won confidence, the housewife’s order may in- 
clude a number of purchases she might other- 
wise not have made. 

That is telephone selling at its simplest. And 
it illustrates the most important thing to re- 
member. ‘There is a big difference between 
taking orders by telephone and selling by tele- 
phone. 
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When a prospective customer calls a store, 
the salesperson can take her order and hang up 
—or use those few minutes as an opportunity to 
sell more merchandise and build goodwill. The 
clerk may have the opportunity to suggest an- 
other purchase or a good substitute for the item 
the store didn’t have in stock. 

If it is a dry-goods store, the salesperson can 
tell the customer about the special sale of per- 
cale sheets, or that the store now has a ready- 
made slipcover department. By all means cus- 
tomers should be invited to come into the store 
at some convenient time. 

The keynote is informality—as personal and 
conversational as possible. ‘That’s professional 
telephone selling. 

Of course it can’t be done overnight. You 
may need an extra telephone or an addition to 
your sales staff if you want to develop substan- 
tial telephone sales volume. 

But there are ways for small businesses to use 
telephone-selling principles without spending 
more money. 

[f you regularly employ three salesclerks, one 
of them can be trained to handle telephone 
sales in addition to counter selling. Naturally, 
vou can’t expect her to handle the same amount 
of counter business, but if she’s good, you can 
expect telephone order volume to increase. 

The reasons for a shift like this are the same 
ones that prompted big department stores to 
centralize their telephone sales: 

& Orders can be handled faster and more ac- 
curately. 

& Other counter clerks are relieved from the 
interruptions of outside calls. 

By concentrating on training one or two 
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telephone salespersons, you can teach them to 
do a top-quality job. 

Remember, the people who call may judge 
your store by a single conversation. If it is 
pleasant and businesslike, you build goodwill 
while you make the sale. If it is unpleasant and 
inefficient, you probably lose the sale and the 
customer, too. 

Here are some rules to help you do a better 
job of selling by telephone. They have been 
developed through experience in big stores and 
small stores. ‘They can be tailored to fit any 
business, but they are probably most useful to 
retailers. 


Make it easy for customers to call. The aim 
is to get the customer connected with a tele- 
phone order clerk promptly, with the minimum 
of waiting or interruption. 

Obviously you should have enough equip- 
ment to eliminate too many busy signals. The 
telephone company servicemen will look over 
your telephone setup, check the busy signals, 
and perhaps trace and eliminate any “bugs” 
which cause broken connections or other me- 
chanical troubles. 


Select good sales clerks. The best person for 
the job is someone who has worked at the coun- 
ter in your store. Chances are she will be able 
to do more selling per hour on the phone than 
she does at the counter. Her counter work 
qualifies her on three counts: She knows sell- 
ing; she knows your merchandise; she knows 
many of your customers. 

Pleasing voice, easy-going temperament, and 
ability to make the most of the necessarily brief 
telephone conversation with the customer— 
these are the basic qualifications. They can be 
learned. 

If you've done a good job of picking tele- 
phone sales people, you will find that many 
customers will enjoy buying by telephone. 
What's more, they are likely to patronize your 
store if they remember it as “the place where 
that nice Miss Evans took my order for the 
baby’s play-pen.” 


Promote the telephone shopping habit. ake 
the most of the publicity value of telephone 
service—it is an extra for your customers. Ad- 
vertise it that way. ‘Telephone company pro- 
motion of its “yellow pages” has put the 
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BETTER TELEPHONES ON THE WAY 


BETTER telephone will begin to 
come off the assembly lines in 1950 
at Western Electric’s new Indianapolis 
plant. It is smaller and 25% lighter than 
the present telephone. You will be able 
to adjust the bell tone loud or soft. 
Dial numbers will appear around the 
finger wheel, instead of behind it, for bet- 
ter visibility. An automatic volume 
“equalizer” will adjust the sound level on 
the receiver to allow for the distance be- 
tween the telephone and the central 
office. 
Installation of the new sets should be- 
gin the latter part of next year. 











telephone shopping habit into many American 
homes. With good promotion of your own, 
you can carry it a step further to mean, “Shop 
at our store, Bryant 7600.” 


Be sure salespeople know the stock. Ihe buyer 
cannot see what she is buying, so it has to be 
described to her. The more detail the better. 
If a $2.98 housedress has been advertised in 
the morning paper, the clerk must be prepared 
to describe it seam by seam to telephone cus- 
tomers. 

In some department stores, advertised items 
are on display in front of the telephone sales- 
girls. When the customer calls, the salesgirl 
can reply, “Why yes, I’m looking at that dress 
right now, and it is a good buy. The material is 
serviceable, the color is good, and the dress has 
generous seams and a deep hem for alterations.” 

The same method applies to small stores. If 
the telephone clerk knows the merchandise 
well, she can describe it. She should not have 
to ask the customer to hold the line while she 
looks at the item before she can tell her about 
its general quality. She should be able to satis- 
fy promptly the customer's curiosity about 
size, color, quality and price. 


Select fast-moving merchandise. Few people 
will order a fur coat or an evening dress by tel- 
ephone, but few will hesitate to buy a nation- 
ally advertised brand of white shirts, a dozen 
diapers, or a length of garden hose. For tele- 
phone sale, advertise items that are standard 
and well known to the prospective purchaser. 
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Personalize telephone service. Use the cus- 
tomers name frequently. Be sure to call back 
promptly if you say you will. 

The ultimate in telephone selling is the per- 
sonal shopping service. In this kind of selling, 
the customer gives the personal shopper a gen- 
eral indication of her requirements—“a_birth- 
day gift for a 10-year-old boy” —and the shopper 
picks out the item, makes the purchase, and 
charges it to the customer's account. 

This is ideal from the customer’s viewpoint 
because she feels she has the services of an ex- 
perienced shopper at her command. It doesn’t 
pay to develop this kind of service in bargain 
goods, but it pays off in quality merchandise for 
upper-bracket customers. 


Avoid mistakes; follow through. It is easy to 
have misunderstandings in telephone conversa- 
tions. Make sure all transactions are accurate, 
specifying name, address, size, style, quantity, 
color. One big bugaboo of telephone sales is 
returned merchandise. Errors can eat up your 
profits. 

Delivery or mailing should be prompt. The 
sale is not completed until the customer re- 
ceives the merchandise she ordered, in the right 
size, quantity and style. 

These are simple precautions, but don’t neg- 
lect them. 


Capitalize on every call. Some customers call 
to complain, others want advice or information. 
Handle these calls with the same tact and cour- 
tesy as a sales call. If you have satisfied a com- 
plaint or answered a request for information, 
your caller is probably in a receptive, able-to-be- 
sold mood, and you can use that to your ad- 
vantage. 

Avoid rushing a conversation with a custom- 
er. Give him a chance to talk, too. 


Don’t cali your customers. ‘This is tricky. As 
a general rule, it’s best not to solicit business by 
telephone. Nine times out of ten the person 
vou call is busy doing something else and resents 
the interruption. 

If you know your customers well enough, you 
may be able to give them friendly calls if you 
have something to say. You know, for ex- 
ample, that one of your customers has two small 
children. You are having a sale of children’s 
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clothing. You can call her up and invite her 
to come to your store. But you must be the 
judge of the risk involved. 


Juggle the rules around to fit your business. 
Experience with telephone selling will teach 
you more tricks of the trade. You'll soon learn 
which items sell by telephone; how best to han- 
dle your telephone customers. 

The difference between taking orders by 
telephone and selling by telephone is a dollars- 
and-cents difference. One store boosted its 
telephone order volume 25% with a strong tel- 
ephone sales push. 

Put it this way. You pay a telephone bill 
every month. You might as well make the 
telephone earn its keep. Put it on your sales 
staff. Its wages are low, its performance is ex- 
cellent. 








NEW OUTLETS FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


O meet the constantly increasing de- 

mand of businessmen seeking new out- 
lets for their products, government re- 
searchers are combing the country for 
up-to-date information. The study is 
being conducted under the direction of 
the Marketing Division of the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce with the cooper- 
ation of the department’s 42 field offices. 

Results of the study eventually will be 
compiled in a booklet to be titled Selling 
in the United States Market. Its pur- 
pose is to provide a working guidebook to 
American markets—where they are, how 
goods are sold, how to study the market 
to find sales opportunities, and other re- 
lated problems. 

The booklet itself will not be ready for 
publication for nearly a year, but the ma- 
terial will be available as fast as it is col- 
lected. Businessmen needing immediate 
help on their sales problems may be able 
to get just what they want from this ac- 
cumulating store of trade information. 
Write to the Marketing Division, Office 
of Domestic Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or go to the nearest field office. 














CURRENT BUSINESS SWEEP-UP 
a quick look at the ligh spots 








HE year 1949, the first year of business Employment is better than had been expected. 
slide, turns out to be a pretty good year, All but about 4 million of those who want jobs 
after all, despite all the troubles. are employed. Before the war the unemployed 


averaged around 8 or 9 million. 


The average person finds income still about 
as high as last year, but prices are lower, so the 
income dollars go further. 

Most business profits this year are down from 
last year, but this was to be expected, for every 
year cannot be a peak boom year, as 1948 was. 

Retail trade this year is almost as good as last 
year. New house starts this year are higher than 
last year, and other construction also is greater. 

Here are comparisons, showing actual figures : 
for 1948 and estimates for 1949. 











(Sold fitures® employe. Often figurest un@nplyed 
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Wages are higher than last year. Average 
weekly earnings for manufacturing workers dur- 
People’s income this year, despite strikes, is ing the year are nearly 50 cents above 1948. 
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Retail prices have drifted slowly downward in 
1949. Farm income, including government _pay- 
ments, is off about 10% from 1948 due to lower 


prices caused by bumper crops. 
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Retail sales this year are pretty close to last Construction this year probably is above last 
year's record level. year. The «increase is mostly due to public 
works such ‘as roads, sewers, schools. 
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industrial production, the measure of all the 
stuff produced in factories and mines, has fallen New houses and apartments are being started 
from the record peacetime level of 1948 to a in such great numbers that this year is probably 
new lower level in 1949. Strikes caused the an all-time record. More rental units are being 
downward dip at the tail end of this year. built than last year. 
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@ ‘The unions want more responsibilities from 
managements, but not the responsibility for 
paying a part of their own pensions. 


@ The government is suing the A&P because 
it buys and sells groceries too cheap, and is too 
big. Not likely to catch the housewife vote. 


@ Now that the British have devalued the 
pound we hope to see more of those small 
British cars and fewer of those big British 
loans. 


@ Washington is one of the growingest cities 
in the United States. It takes a lot of govern- 
ment people to tell you what to do. 


@ The Truman policy is to promise more for 
the farmers, more for the city workers, and 
more debt for our children to pay. 


@ Optimism: A survey of New England man- 
ufacturers disclosed that ¢.:h was gloomy 
about the outlook for his industry as a whole, 
but enthusiastic about the prospects for his 
own company. 


@ The term “welfare state” is deplored by 
Herbert Hoover as fancy lure toward totalitar- 
ianism, and by Harry Truman as a smear term 
devised by the selfish interests. Couldn’t both 
be right, could they? 


@ A toy imitation television set is on the mar- 
ket for $10, with imitation programs that 
aren't any worse than the real ones. 


@ Multi-unit rental projects are being stimu- 
lated by government easy-money policies to 
such an extent that within the next year there 
will be a revival of those old-fashioned signs 
that read: “For Rent.” 
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@ Why not make the pension age 45, so as to 
extend the benefits? 


@ The United Nations is going right ahead 
with its big, tall New York headquarters build- 
ing that would be vulnerable to an atomic 
bomb. Hope they know what they are doing. 


@ The country is having a short vacation 
period—from Congress. 


@ Stores are allowing veterans to buy in ad- 
vance on the credit of their future insurance 
refunds. ‘They want to protect the veterans 
from being robbed by some_ unscrupulous 
salesman or something. 


@ The schools are still crowded because the 
building rate of the present is not up to the 
breeding rate of the past. 


@ What bachelors do with their money has 
always been a mystery to us, so we asked one, 
and he didn’t know either. 


@ That Russian atomic bomb certainly did 
make a big explosion—in the United States. 


@ Geologists tell us that the gradual melting 
of the polar ice cap will raise the ocean level 
high enough to inundate New York City in 
another 50,000 to 100,000 years. We wish the 
geologists could be a little more definite as to 
time, so we could make our plans. 


@ It will soon be time for the merry music of 
Christmas bells and tire chains. 


@ Our government is trusting to luck that the 
steel mill furnished to Tito won't be used to 
repair the break in the iron curtain. 


@ The important looking man usually spends 
so much time looking important he doesn’t 
have time to be it. 


@ ‘The Army, Navy, and Air Force are indu- 
bitably the world’s greatest fighting units in- 
side the Pentagon. 


@ The professional prognosticators are unani- 
mous on only one prediction—of a Merry 
Christmas. 
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READERS TALK BACK 





What Is Security? 


Mr. H. C. Brady, in his article 
“Beware: the Herds” [The Soap- 
box,’’ October issue], asks the most 
important question of the day: 

Whether we are to have a virile 
society based on the initiative and 
self-reliance of many _ enterprises, 
large and small, or a weak, inef- 
ficient, dependent society, whose 
chief object is a fancied security, 
which the time-serving individual 
himself does little to create or main- 
tain. The trend, unhappily, is in 
the latter direction. 

Both in England and in this 
country, there is an  unreasoning 
feeling that the central government 
has all the funds necessary to do all 
desirable things, and that all the 
electorate has to do is to make such 
calls as it sees fit and the money 
will be forthcoming. 

Alton T. Maxim, Realtor 
Portland, Me. 


Considering from another angle 
the problem discussed in the article 
“Die For All You're Worth” 
[October issue], how can anyone be 
assured of anything with the pres- 
ent state of our nation and world? 

Today the average man is caught 
in a political 
Washington power 
groups which, figuratively speaking, 
has left him without any security 
for the future, not even representa- 


squeeze between 


and __—labor 


tion in government. 
H.R. F. Oehmler 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co-ops and Small Farms 


Mr. John H. Davis is correct in 
saying in his article “Co-ops and 
Taxes” [““The Soapbox,” August 1s- 
sue] that the small family farm 
needs some such tool as coopera- 
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tives in order to make it possible to 
remain an efhcient operating unit. 
The small family-size unit cannot 
obtain advantageous treatment in 
either purchasing or seliing. 

In this area we believe that many 
small family farms with larger in- 
come per capita are more desirable 
than a few large factory-type farms 
with a few high-priced employes 
and a host of people with nominal 
incomes. Without cooperatives the 
factory-type farm would be def- 
initely on the increase. In_ fact, 
several of our neighboring fruit 
areas show just this situation. 

R.D. Barker, Treasurer 
Apple Growers Association 


Hood River, Ore. 


Women Get Fair Break? 


How right you are when you say 
women don’t get a fair break in 
business [“Do Working Women 
Get a Fair Break?’’, October issue]. 
I know. I’ve been tilting at the 
windmill of civilian jobs for some 
time now. Sure I’ve got a job, a 
clerk’s job—the same kind of job I 
had before I went into the Army— 
women’s work. 

[ shuffle papers now, but I used 
to shuffle companies of WAC’s. 
My duty was that of supply ser- 
geant. I had girls, hundreds of 
them, coming and going through 
the base camp. I had to get them 
quartered and outfitted. I had re- 
sponsibility, plenty of it. I earned 
my pay and my stripes. 

But does this experience mean 
anything now? Hardly! I’m a wom- 
an and that just about settles what 
I can do and earn in the business 
world. Other girls who served 
wit!, me have the same complaint 
—a man’s work when the war was 
on but back to “women’s work” 
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when the danger’s past. Radio op- 
erators, airport tower operators, 
communications experts, transpor- 
tation specialists, intelligence agents 
—we’'re all clerks now. 

After proving our ability in war, 
aren’t we entitled to a better sense 
of well-being in peace—with a chance 
at the better jobs, Mr. Employer? 

Mrs. Marjorie Anderson 
Ex-Supply Sgt., WAC 
Washington, D.C. 


Do working women get a fair 
break? That depends on _ what 
type of industry they are employed 
in. As an ex-president of Local 
CIO 1107 at the Hopkins plant of 
the Minneapolis Moline Co., I am 
in a position to say that the women 
get an even break there. They are 
placed on a seniority list which is 
rigidly adhered to. 

I have found that on the aver- 
age a woman can’t make the 
decisions that a man does in a re- 
sponsible position. It stands to 
reason that an employer will give 
preference to hiring a man if he is 
married over a single girl, as the 
man generally has far more re- 
sponsibilities. 

There is a greater turnover among 
the women than the men because 
the girls get married. The men stay 
on the job, single or married. 

I will agree that the small busi- 
nessman takes advantage of the girl 
and expects a lot more from her 
than he is paying her for. 

Frank Brokl 
Hopkins, Minn. 


I am a junior officer and 
women’s personnel director of a 
company with 1,000 employes. As 
a woman and one, too, who has re- 
ceived recognition in the business 
world, I dislike to go against an- 
other woman, but it is women who 
gripe at the injustices being shown 
women by men employers who de- 
feat our cause. 

Why blame men for being 
steeped in tradition which has 
stalked the paths of women for 
many years? Why not demon- 
strate our abilities and retain our 
femininity rather than enter the 
ring and resort to name calling to 
gain our point? Why not admit 
that the goal of every woman is 
marriage? It’s up to the career 
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women to carry the flag and demon- 
strate their capabilities, which will, 
in time, make this less a man’s 
world. 

I am sure the majority of men 
employers would not agree that men 
are better than women in most jobs 
as your employer says. 

Surely the latter referred to the 
“stopgap” women workers when 
he said that women are seldom 
permanent, that they take more 
days off per month, that men are 
the breadwinners, and are more re- 
liable in the higher executive and 
managerial positions. 

He ignores the women who “‘toted 
the load”’ during the war and those 
who demonstrated so well their 
executive abilities that they have not 
been replaced postwar. 

B. B. B. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Frankly, I don’t know why you 
clutter up an enjoyable and in- 
formative publication like Chang- 
ing Times with a controversial, in- 
conclusive thing like “Do Working 
Women Get a Fair Break?” 

A. D. Strathy 
J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


The “working woman” in your 
story did not mention the fact that 
with the laws as they are, and the 
courts as they are, the situation 
could hardly be better than it is. 
In fact, we are doing better at 
some points than might have been 
expected. 

For our first Chief Justice placed 


all American women in an unfavor- 
able position when he ruled that 
whenever the Constitution refers to 
persons, it refers to men only. 
Until this unhappy discrimination 
passes away through adoption of 
the pending Equal Rights amend- 
ment, I do not see how the position 
of womankind in this country can 
be expected to improve basically. 
Florence A. Armstrong 
Third Vice Chairman 
National Woman’s Party 
Washington, D.C. 


In the “Working Women” ar- 
ticle the paragraph relating to 
retirement fails to make any state- 
ment in regard to the retired wom- 
an who may have finished paying 
her social security and whose hus- 
band may have been self-employed 
and not covered. 

After having paid taxes at the 
same rate as a man who gets an 
additional sum for his wife upon 
his retirement, she gets no addi- 
tional sum for her husband. Can 
you explain such inequality? 

Mrs. Minnie L. Smith 
San Francisco, Cal. 


@ The inequality was recognized 
and the President proposed correct- 
ing it in the social security amend- 
ments submitted to Congress. They 
have not yet been acted on. 


Women have screamed for what 
they want for a long time, but it 
looks as if getting to the top in the 
business world will have to be 
worked out the hard way. The 


vote was not won by screaming. 
What won it was intelligent, sys- 
tematic work! 

When women prove that their 
name in gold letters will bring 
business through the door, it will 
be placed there. The business 
world is too profit-minded to do 
otherwise. 

Mrs. Eugene Eppler 
New York, N. Y. 


Regarding the employer’s rebuttal 
and the working woman’s reply: 
He is more right than she is wrong! 

(Miss) R. G. Rafferty 
Exec. Vice Pres. & Treas. 
The Sanitube Co. 
Newport, R.I. 


County Population 


In your October issue under the 
heading “Counties: Big, Little, Fat 
and Skinny” you indicate that Lov- 
ing County, Texas, with a_ total 
population of 285, has the smallest 
population of any of the 3,069 
counties in the United States. 

According to The World Alma- 
nac, 1949, however, there is a 
county with a much smaller popu- 
lation—Armstrong County, South 
Dakota, which has a total head 
count of only 42. 

J.Q. McCallum, Manager 
Retail Credit Co., Inc. 
Raleigh, N.C. 


@ Loving County, Texas, has the 


smallest population of any “organ- 


ized” county. Literally, Armstrong 
County, South Dakota, is the small- 
est, but it is unorganized. 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMICS MADE PERSONAL 


Nearly everyone works within a business and | 

is dependent on it. The more you know about what 
business is all about, what makes the wheels go ’round, 
the broader you become. As for economics. 

it’s nothing more than human conduct. This magazine 

treats economics not as a fancy subject up in the clouds, 


but as a personal, everyday aid and tool. 


To help you in the making of a living 


There are ways and ways of making a living. 

Some people are grooved, and some are looking around 
for other methods or other opportunities. 

This magazine brings ideas and suggestions. 


They are yours to be used. 


Better work, better job, better income 


A job is more than a way of earning money. 

It is a center of interest. a part of life itself. 

Better work is a self-satisfaction. 

Also it’s likely to lead to a better job. 

And then comes the higher income. This magazine 
prods and crusades for better jobs. 

partly through improvements in the system, but largely 
through improvements in the work of individuals. 


Look ahead 


Look to tomorrow, next month, next year. 
That’s really what you are living for. This magazine 


will help vou look ahead. 
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Watch For These Future Articles 


YOUR NEXT TEN YEARS 


W hat the exciting new decade about to open will 
mean to you... a forecast of developments 
that will affect your job and your personal living. 
Read this feature article in the January issue. 


HOUSEWIVES AND THE A&P 


The government wants to break up the big food chain. Why? 
W hat does it mean to the customers? To other businesses? 


JOBS AFTER FORTY 


W here and what they are, and how to steer for them 


SMALL STOCKHOLDERS DESERVE A BREAK 


Why shouldn't they have a louder voice in management? 


LIGHTWEIGHT SUITS FOR MEN 


Better heating everywhere is pushing this trend 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Know the facts—and fictions—about this common ailment 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE SALESMEN 


Good ones do very well, but it’s no work for softies 
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Plus other articles on Business Prospects, What to Do With Surplus Company 
Records, Better Buildings Through Climate Control, How the Boss Measures 
Your Work, Facts About Washington Lobbying—and all the regular features. 





50 cents a copy, $6 a year 
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